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THE CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


j fo fee the many wise provisions contained in the Con- 


stitution of the United States, there is none wiser than 
that which interposes a period of nearly five months between 
the election of the President and his assumption of office. 
When the French Constitution of 1848 was framed, it was 
thought “logical” that the sovereign will of the people, 
when declared in favour of a particular person, should have 
effect with the briefest possible delay ; and accordingly Louis 
NapotEon Bonaparte became President of the Republic 
while still intoxicated with the millions of votes he had re- 
ceived. Butthe fathers of the American Federation thought 
that a triumphant party would do well to cool down before 
beinginvested with full Executive authority ; and on thisprin- 
ciple—though of course they can never have anticipated a 
crisis like the present, inasmuch as they looked forward to 
the speedy extinction of slavery—they inserted the clause 
which may now turn out to have saved the Constitution. 
Had Mr. Incoty entered immediately into possession of 


his new powers, the irritation of the South would probably” 


have exceeded all bounds ; and the North, instead of looking 
on, as it is likely to do, in contemptuous tranquillity, might 
have been provoked into requiring its President to punish 
what is already high treason. As it is, the duty of tiding the 
Federation over the crisis falls on Mr. Bucntanan, who has pe- 
culiar facilities for succeeding in the operation. On the one 
hand, the South is sure of his sympathies, for the strong point 
of his party during the recent contest was the assurance that 
Mr. Lrxcory’s election would be a just provocation to the 
Slave States. On the other, there is no reason to doubt his 
patriotism or his earnest desire to save the Union, and 
he probably possesses as much statesmanship, experience, and 
caution as can be found in any American politician. There 
is, no doubt, prudence in permitting South Carolina and 
ia to go all lengths, for the time, short of actual violence. 
As is often the case in Ireland, enough is being done and 
said by these enraged slaveholders to warrant a score of prose- 
cutions for high treason in a country whose law is precisely the 
same as ourown; but Mr. Bucnanan has deemed it wiser-to 
wait for some exercise of force, and has meantime reinforced 
the garrisons of all the Southern Federal fortresses, The 
advantage of this course is, that it allows the struggle for 
the maintenance of the Union to be waged exclusively in 
the Southern States. The North, satisfied with its victory, 
looks on passively while South Carolina (for that is her 
object) ascertains to what extent her mutinous displays will 
be seconded by her sister Slave States. The opinion of the 
Atlantic cities, as reported by the Z'iimes’ Correspondent, is, 
that the bulk of the slaveholders are either hostile or cold. 
While the Southerners are making up their minds whether 
there shall be peace or civil war, the principal men among 
the Republicans are gradually letting their followers know 
what objects they intend to promote in office, besides that 
exclusion of slavery from the Territories for the sake of 
which the party was principally organized. Some of their 
projects are interesting, but it must be recollected that, as 
both Houses of Congress are adverse to them, there is no 
prospect of their carrying out immediately any of their schemes, 
except such as are entirely within the province of Executive 
authority. The chief legislative measure which they 
promise to advocate is a Homestead Bill ; or, in other 
words, a bill conferring a portion of the public lands of the 
United States on every head of a household who chooses to 
apply for it, on no conditions whatever except actual culti- 
vation during a limited period. Among the various parties 
and sections of parties which the Republicans haveabsorbed, not 
the least important is the small band of ardent speculative 
politicians, confined for the most part to New York, which has 
imbibed a tinge of Socialism from the revolutionary literature 


of the Eu n Continent. They have constantly enforced 
on their political allies the necessity of drawing away the 
American masses from their historical connexion with the 
Democrats by offering them some tangible bribe. The 
Homestead Bill is the fruit of this advice. It is not sur- 
prising that the Southerners should have pointed at it in proof 
of the radical and levelling bias of the Republican policy, for 
it evidently proposes to spend the fund which protects the 
public obligations of the Union ; and it may be called, without 
injustice, a measure of precisely the same character as the 
subsidies of the French Provisional Government to National 
Workshops, and the lavish expenditure of the French Emperor 


on the reconstruction of the Parisian streets. There are: 


other reasons, however, for its being disliked by the men 
who lead the South, for its obvious tendency is to bring 
into the unoccupied territories of the Federation crowds 
of settlers too poor to possess negroes and little in- 
clined to submit to the competition of slave-labour. 
The Homestead Bill is therefore indirectly aimed at 
Southern influence ; but there are also other measures likely 
to receive the recommendation of the Republican President, 
which, so far as they go, are directly intended to humiliate 
and enfeeble the Slave interest. It is proposed, for example, 
to remodel the Supreme Court of the United States by in- 
creasing the number of Northern judges. At present, the 
Northern and Southern judges are equal in numbers ; but, 
as the North has increased in population and wealth much 
faster than the South, the Northern members of the Court 
are much more overburdened with business than their 
Southern colleagues, and their circuits ‘are longer and more 
laborious. The inequality can only be set right by the ap- 
pointment of additional judges, and the plan of the Repub- 
licans is to obtain the enlargement of the Court in Mr. Lry- 
COLN’s time, with the view, of course, of securing a Northern 
majority on the Bench. They have so often’ accused this 
august tribunal of serving as a mere instrument in the hands 
of the South, and have so deeply resented the famous “ Dred 
“ Scott ” decision which declared slavery legal in all depen- 
dencies of the Union, that their anxiety to tamper with one 
of the most stable institutions of the country, however 
lamentable, is not very astonishing. The last of the 
measures which they pledge themselves to strive for is one 
which the more moderate Anti-slavery party has always had 
at heart. This is the prohibition of Slavery within the 
District of Columbia, or the neutralized territory surrounding 
Washington. It is conceded on all sides that interference 
with the slave-legislation of any individual State would be 
unconstitutional, but the legal difficulty does not arise with 
+ to this anomalous district, and it is the natural 
battle-ground between the Slave-power and its foes. No con- 
ceivable insult would be felt by the Slave-owners so deeply 
as a law forbidding their representatives to bring negroes to 
Washington. 
Very far more important than any measures which President 
Lincoun may press on the attention of a hostile Congress is 
the mode of conducting foreign affairs to which his friends 
pledge him. They declare in the most unequivocal terms 
that the notorious Ostend Circular will be repudiated, that 
Spain will be fully reassured on the subject of Cuba, and 
that every effort will be tried to protect Mexico and the 
Central American States from filibustering invasion, They 
assure us—and this is the most interesting of their professions 
to Englishmen—that the whole power of the United States 
will, from the first moment of the new Presidency, be 
exerted to put down the Slave-trade. The American squadron 


on the African coast and in the Gulf is to be greatly in- | 


creased, and American captains - will be amply instructed 
that activity, and not remissness, in this service will consti- 
tute a claim on the consideration of their Government,’ It 
will require great courage, great confidence in Republican 
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principles, and great contempt for the prejudices of the 
Democratic rabble, to fulfil these promises to the letter, but 
the sincerity of the persons from whom they come does not 
seem open to question. It remains to be seen whether his 
less scrupulous friends will force President Lrxcoin to com- 
pensate the American mob for the loss of accustomed ex- 
citement by offering them similar indulgences in another 
quarter. Mr. Szwarp, as we have seen, told his Republican 
audiences, long before the election, to turn from Mexico 
to British America for acquisitions of territory, and Mr. 
Sewarp is to be Mr. Lincoty’s Foreign Secretary. 


THE FRENCH IMPERIAL DECREE. 


Imperial Decree which extends the functions of 
the French Senate and Legislative Body may, accord- 
ing to the spirit which animates the Government, and the 
capability for freedom of the two assemblies, prove to be 
either an empty form or the nucleus of a new Constitution. 
For the moment, at leagt, the concession is perhaps made in 
good faith, and it forms a remarkable contrast to the policy 
of Napotzon I. The founder of the Empire, abhorring 
liberty in all its forms, from time to time restricted, with an 
almost ludicrous jealousy, the narrow attributes which he 
had allotted in his Consular scheme of government to the 
Senate and to the Tribunate. Even after the Allies had 
crossed the frontier in 1814, the Emperor replied with rude 
menace and insult to the humble remonstrances which had, 
in truth, never been hazarded in his prosperous days. On 
his return from Elba, he endured with ill-concealed impa- 
tience the interference of an assembly which he was for the 
moment compelled to tolerate ; but it is certain that, if he 
had been victorious at Waterloo, his military despotism 
would have been re-established in all its former simplicity. 
The nation, with the exception of a few statesmen and men 
of letters, appreciated but faintly the interval of comparative 
freedom, which, occurring for the first time in French history, 
lasted from 1815 to the shameful catastrophe of 1848. The 
army and the peasantry would be long content to bear the 
yoke which ensures them, by the deadening equality of its 
ressure, against the envied pre-eminence of station, of 
intellect, and of merit; but Napotzon III. is in some 
res in advance of his satellites, and he may pos- 
sibly have taken warning by the collapse of absolute 
Government in other parts of Europe. In Naples, as in 
France, the mob and the soldiery were on the side of 
despotism, while the malcontent minority of educated men 
waited, almost without hope, for the opportunity of emanci- 
pation which has, nevertheless, cxtivel ot last. The Em- 
ror of Austria, confident in the final suppression of 
iberty at home, was eager in his congratulations on the suc- 
cessful French conspiracy of 1851. Nine years later, the 
very existence of the Austrian aed, depends solely on the 
question whether the Hungarians will be satisfied with the 
complete restoration of their ancient franchises. France, also, 
though rarely solicitous for freedom, is liable to sudden im- 
ulses and revolutions of feeling,and notwithstanding the fatal 
institution of universal suffrage, it is possible that, in some 
ublic crisis, the Imperial despotism may be overthrown, 
like many previous formsof government. The slight altera- 
tion which is now announced in the Constitution of 1852 
may perhaps be intended to serve as a safety valve in 
seasons of popular excitement. 

The practical extent and importance of the change will 
depend on the policy of the Government ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the movement which is professedly commenced 
takes place in the right direction. The first condition of poli- 
tical liberty is the independent discussion of public affairs by 
a Council or Assembly, however constituted ; and modern 
experience has shown that publicity of debate is the best se- 
curity for Parliamentary freedom of speech. The Senate and 
the Legislative Body, though they are both composed of Impe- 
rial nominees, can scarcely confine themselves to the servile re- 
production of official recommendations. The tamest syco- 
phants must affect a certain spontaneity of thought when their 

hes are to appear in the next day’s newspapers, and 
even among the delegates of universal suffrage and of the 
Prefects various degrees of independence will here and there 
be found. The provisions of the decree may be made com- 
patible with a practical refusal both of Parliamentary freedom 
and of publicity, and it is by no means improbable that in a 
short time official glosses will nullify the ostensible mean- 
ing of the text ; but at the outset a new experiment will 
be tried, and it rests with the members of the Legislative 


Body to improve the occasion by throwing upon the Govern- 
ment the responsibility for any retrograde measure. It is 
not by mere opposition, but by a resolute participation in 
government, that a legislative assembly gradually acquires 
paramount power. Naportron III. would perhaps be willing 
to accept the support of a really representative body, 
although the whole Imperial system must fall to pieces if an 
equal conflict between the Crown and an Assembly were 
possible. Prudent opponents of absolute power never refuse 
the smallest instalment of even illusory freedom. When 
chains are shifted, there is always a chance that they may 
become practically looser. 

The terms of the decree are, as might have been antici- 
pated, studiously vague ; for although the preamble affects 
to admit the great bodies of the State to participation in the 
general policy of the Government, the operative portions of 


the document, with a solitary exception, refer only to ordi- - 


nary legislation. Englishmen, who are accustomed to the 
absolute control of Parliament over ‘policy and administra- 
tion, ought to understand that an Assembly may hold a 
subordinate position, although it has the power of rejecting 
proposed alterations in a code. A French journal applauds 
the decree on the ground that it avoids the inconveniences 
of a Parliamentary system ; and it is evident that the Em- 
PEROR reserves to himself the absolute power over peace, war, 
commerce, and finance—the choice of irresponsible Ministers, 
the management of the press, and the control over in- 
dividual liberty. In a free country, the concessions of 
the Imperial decree itself could neither be offered 
by the Crown nor accepted by the great bodies of the 
State. Once in the year, the Senate and Legislative 
Body are at liberty to vote an address in answer to the 
Imperial Speech, and it may be presumed that in the previous 
debate individual members will be allowed to discuss the 
conduct of the Government. Commissicners, who are not 
necessarily Ministers, will explain the foreign and domestic 
policy of the Empire, and an official summary of the debate 
will, after every sitting, be furnished to the public journals. 
It will be difficult to perform the promise that a verbal re- 
port of all debates shall be published at length in the Moni- 
teur. Shorthand reproductions of Parliamentary speeches 
are almost useless, and the non-official papers will be 
liable to prosecution or suppression if they venture on 
selection andabridgment. There will be comparatively little 
risk or excitement in dealing with the ordinary debates of the 
Assemblies, and the useful duty of ameliorating the details of 
legislation may be performed by unambitious Councils without 
alarming the most sensitive Monarch, As the initiative still 
belongs to the Government, there is no danger of proposals 
for liberating the press, or for securing to individuals the 
seg. of a habeas corpus. Discussions on bankruptcy 
ws will perhaps be almost as free as in the House of Com- 
mons, and curious readers will have the advantage of study- 
ing shorthand versions of all the speeches on the subject. 

As the only serious provision of the decree refers to the 
publication of the debates, the working of the measure must 
depend on the practical freedom which may be extended to the 
press. Ifthe reports in the Moniteur are deliberately made 
unreadable, the other journals must alter the official version, 
and according to the present letter and practice of the law, 
they will become responsible for the smallest verbal improve- 
ment. Notwithstanding the apparent intention to introduce 
some admixture of freedom into the Constitution, the arbi- 
trary control of the Government over the press has been 
recently exercised with unusual rigour. Within a fortnight, 
an obnoxious journal has been suspended for publishing a part 
of M. Berryer’s protest in favour of forensic liberty of speech, 
By one and the same act the Minister of the Interior proved 
the hostility of the Government which he represents to oral 
and to written freedom. It is difficult to believe that the great 
bodies of the State will be permitted to extend their functions 
while the Press and the Bar are simultaneously silenced. Un- 
less the newspapers are allowed — fair reports of the 
debates, the Imperial concession will befound illusory, as it is 
essentially trifling. The Ministerial movements which 
accompany the promulgation of the decree convey no in- 
formation as to the probable policy of the Government. 
M. Watewsx1, who returns to the Foreign Office, is as 
hostile to liberty as M. Bituauur, who vacates the Interior ; 
nor is it supposed that M. Founp’s resignation was caused 
by any repugnance on his part to the proposed changes. 

e juxtaposition in the same document of constitutional 
modifications and of minute administrative regulations is 
not complimentary to the Senate or to the Legislative Body. 
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The Emperor perhaps hopes to obtain popular support in 
the impending collision with the dignitaries of the Church. 
There can be no doubt that his faithful nominees, both in 
the Senate and in the elected Chamber, will adhere to his 

licy with equal enthusiasm, whether it is friendly or 

ostile to Rome ; but if any real assistance is to be derived 
from the concurrence of the Assemblies, it will be necessary 
to tolerate a degree of independence among their members 
which can scarcely have been contemplated in the composi- 
tion of the decree. It is probable that the intended 
approach to publicity is an experiment on the possibility 
of reconciling Imperial absolutism with the forms of liberty ; 
and few despots would object to the presence of a body of 
constitutional advisers, if it were certain that their opinions 
would always maintain a loyal conformity. Experience has 
hitherto shown that irresponsible power invariably tends to 
the same reliance on military force, and to the steady sup- 
pression of all manly independence. Naporeon III. is not 
devoid of enlarged and liberal aspirations ; and if he could 
rule over a free nation with uncontrolled authority, the 
paradox would be flattering to his vanity, and perhaps satis- 
factory to his conscience. If he can realize the boast of the 
sycophant who contrasts representative order with Parlia- 
mentary anarchy, he will have falsified all the lessons of 
previous history, and shamed the obstinate believers in con- 
stitutional freedom. 


PANACEAS FOR IGNORANCE. 


F anything can excuse Mr. Ruskiy’s impertinence in 
writing on a subject of which he knows nothing, it is 
the arrogance of those who know a little of the same subject 
and talk as if their knowledge lifted them above the level of 
common humanity. Next to hearing a hazy rhetorician 
speak of Ricarpo’s “usual inaccuracy,” the phenomenon of 
the present day which most revolts a man of education is the 
boasting of a Manchester manufacturer that, because he was 
a Free-trader before the bulk of the cultivated classes, those 
classes ought to sit at his feet and imbibe political know- 
ledge. It is quite curious to see how Mr. Brieur makes the 
most of an accident of birth. He happened to be born a 
manufacturer in a country in which the manufacturing inte- 
rest depends chiefly on the foreign market, and therefore, 
contrary to the nearly universal rule which makes a manu- 
facturer the most obdurate of Protectionists, he early became 
convinced of the benefits of Free-trade. On this ground he 
ventures to speak with scorn of the “noblemen, clergymen, 
“and members of the Universities” whose interests were 
apparently in the other direction, and who, therefore, were a 
little longer than he in perceiving the expediency of applying 
a novel theory to practice. But it is not everybody who is 
quick in appreciating a great discovery that can legiti- 
mately pride himself on his promptitude. A cowkeeper with 
a herd of diseased cattle would naturally be an early convert 
to Vaccination; and if a cotton-printer rapidly convinced 
himself that he should sell more calico abroad if only 'this 
country would purchase more foreign corn, he by no means 
oo himself to be a miracle of intellectual penetration. 
f there is such a thing as reading character, it is most certain 
that Mr. Brieut, if he had been an agriculturist, would have 
been one of the fanatics of Protection. His taste would 
always have preserved him from the vulgarities of the 
Cuow ters and Ferranps, but there does not seem to be any- 
thing in his intellect which would have saved him from their 
delusions. The great characteristic of his mind is its imper- 
viousness ; not because it is dull, but because it is hedged 
round with hatreds and antipathies, and because opposition 
and confutation have always the effect of irritating him, in- 
stead of rousing him to inquiry. Considering what has been 
thestate of economical knowledge during the last thirtyyears, we 
may take it for granted that, before Sir Ropert PEet’s measure 
brought the new theory of trade to a practical test, every- 
body was a Protectionist who had the peculiar gift of never 
feeling the force of an objection, unless, indeed, he were en- 
lightened by self-interest. It was not stupidity which indis- 
posed men to believe in the new doctrine, but carelessness, 
unwillingness to be convinced, or dislike of the school 
associated with it, It is easy now to tax everybody who 
was late in coming over with imbecility of mind because 
he could not see that it is best to buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest; but, except in rare instances, the 
human mind, even when naturally strong, can blind itself 
at will to any conceivable fact or any conceivable axiom. 
Mr. Briaut is not a fool; and yet, for the purpose of esta- 


blishing that American artisans are better off than English 
labourers because they have votes, he is always able to pass 
over in silence the constant drain of the surplus American 
population into the back country, as if it had no existence, 
or as if it had no effect at all on the rate of wages in the 
older States. 

If it were worth while to expose Mr. Brieut’s inconsis- 
tencies, he might be asked how he reconciles his new remedy 
for the ignorance of the working classes with his haughty 
disdain of the “noblemen, clergymen, and members of the 
“ Universities” who were Free-traders later in the day than 
the Manchester spinners. The noblemen, &c., had, in his 
view, rather too much political power, and yet he preaches 
up political power as a nostrum sovereign against false 
economical theories, But it is less material to confute Mr. 
Bricut than to consider what there is in the doctrine that 
the possession of a share in government contributes to the 
acquisition of knowledge. Everybody imbued with the 
slightest tincture of Liberalism admits that there is some- 
thing ennobling and elevating in the Parliamentary fran- 
chise of a really free country, and, if there were any dis- 
coverable means of enfranchising the working classes with- 
out, at the same time, making them absolute rulers of 
the country in virtue of their numbers, it would be mere 
selfishness to withhold the suffrage from them. But a vote 
elevates its possessor simply because it imposes on him a 
high responsibility, and it so happens that Mr. Bricut would 
deprive it ofall moral influence by annulling the responsibility 
which it involves. It is, indeed, a strong argument against 
an extended suffrage that the conventional demand for it is 
almost universally coupled with the cry for the Ballot, aud the 
Ballot would entirely destroy its slight and remote tendency 
to elevate the working man. Granting, however, that there 
is something to ennoble the moral nature in the possession 
of a vote, we have yet to ask what it would do to enlighten 
the intellect on such a subject as political economy and its 
cognate lines of inquiry? Those who assert this ought to 
condescend to show us some sort of connexion between the 
alleged cause and the alleged effect. In whatever way the 
proposition is looked at, it betrays itself as a paradox. It is 
against experience; for, as has been pointed out in the 
newspapers, the working men in Australia enjoy universal 
suffrage, and nevertheless have almost paralyzed industry by 
constant strikes. It is against probability; for the chances 
are that the immediate enfranchisement of the labouring 
class would simply produce a number of aspirants to their 
favour who would talk down to their prejudices. To obtain 
the suffrage may be a great step in other countries, because, 
till the suffrage is conceded, there is no such thing as free 
thought and free speech ; but in England thought and speech 
are already as free as the wind. 

So far from the prevalent ignorance of political economy 
being any reason for democratizing the Constitution, it might 

lausibly be used as an argument for the opposite process. 
No country wiil henceforward be governed as well as it 
might be whose rulers are unversed in economical science, 
and economical knowledge must always be confined to an 
educated minority. The intellectual power which is required 
for the appreciating economical truths is not so rare that any 
one need pride himself on having it; but it is not, and never 
will be, extensively diffused. The simple reason is, that 
political economy is a deductive science, and no deductive 
science will ever be popular. England would be governed 
by a very narrow oligarchy if nobody were allowed to have 
a vote who could not solve a quadratic equation; and yet 
quadratic equations are solved by mere beginners in the 
department of thought which is the type of all deductive 
reasoning. It may not be impossible that, in some 
millennial state of education, working men may become 
political economists; but anybody who pretends to expect 
it in our generation, or in any in which ours will 
exercise appreciable influence, may safely be set down 
as a fool or a charlatan. Not only is some natural 
strength of mind required to arrive at an economical con- 
clusion, but the mind must have received some sort of special 
training. Mr. Ruskin is an instance in point. Had he 
been a “Cambridge” instead of an “Oxford Graduate,” he 
would have been forced to learn, much to his advantage, that 
there is a science called Mechanics, the instructress of all 
art and labour, which is constructed by entirely neglecting 
one of the strongest of all natural forees—Friction. It so 
happened, however, that Mr. Ruskin was intellectuall 
reared on classics, divinity, and scholastic logic, an 
accordingly, he thinks it “inaccurate,” wicked, and clearly 
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against the spirit of Zech. iii. 4, to build up a science by 
temporarily eliminating all motives from human nature, 
except the tolerably energetic tendency to prefer a greater 
gain toa smaller, If Mr. Rusxiy’s mind cannot get over 
this small primé facie stumbling-block, what prospect is 
there of converting the working-class in a body to the 
doctrine that they had better submit to low wages than 
combine to raise them ? 


POLITICAL FINANCE. 


must have occurred to the most casual observer of 
passing events, that French finance must be conducted 

on very peculiar principles when the Bank of France main- 
tains its rate of discount at so much lower a point than the 
Bank of England, although France is threatened with very 
+ embarrassment from a drain of gold. Those who 

k a little more closely into the fluctuations of the market 
will have also perceived that, just at the moment when the 
constitutional changes of which the Government papers 
speak so highly were announced, the French funds were 
foreed up to a very imposing figure. In England we should 
not meet a drain of gold by keeping the rate of discount 
low, nor have our funds the complacency to rise in the 
nick of time so as to put every one in a good humour when 
the Government has to announce an important measure. 
The explanation that the market is made easy and the 
funds high by the direct action of the French Govern- 
ment is obvious; but it is not quite so simple to trace 
all the bearings of this confusion of politics and finance. 
The Emperor is often said to be his own financier, 
and the time is now approaching when the Emprror’s 
finance threatens to drag France and Europe into 
great danger. It is not improbable that a minor crisis 
may soon arise which will create great difficulties. 
When the English bills on France arrive at maturity, 
corresponding to the French bills on England by discounting 
which gold has been drawn from this country, they must be 
we in gold, and it is not very plain how the Bank of 

rance inteuds to meet this demand in addition to the 
heavy payments of specie that are being constantly remitted 
to the East. But any passing crisis is a mere bagatelle to 
the vast perils which attend a system of ordering the 
money aflairs of a nation so as to suit the schemes of a 
Government. It is true that a Government may do good 
as well as harm, and France has unquestionably grown 
richer during the lest ten years. The great increase of the 
— debt, which, if it is not arrested, will soon weigh so 
vily on the commerce of the country, has been partly 
caused by investments in productive expenditure. The 
Emperor has also enlarged the commercial horizon of the 
Freneh. He has accustomed them to great undertakings, 
and has, in some measure, dispelled the cowardice which 
so long kept them in the second rank of the world of 
business. But it is at once the punishment and the mis- 
fortune of the position he has assumed that he never can do 
any good without doing a great deal of harm also. He has 
been obliged to attend to politics as well as to finance, and he has 
never been able to teach his subjects to distinguish between 
the two. He has fostered the ruinous habit of making bad 
investments in order to acquire political importance. 
M. pz Lssers was encouraged to make the Suez Canal, and the 
French were persuaded to put their money in it, not because 
it was likely to pay, but because it was thought to be a thorn 
in the side of England. The wretched Pasha of Eeypr is 
deeply in debt for the contribution to the Canal assigned 
him by his French friends, and very recently he has delivered 
himself over to them, bound hand and foot, by accepting a 
loan of nearly a million sterling. But no scheme of political 
finance has ever been proposed so gigantie and so ominous as 
the new loan that is being negotiated for Turkey. And both 
the terms of the loan and the circumstances under which it 
is introduced throw very strong light on the consequences to 
which the Emperor being his own financier is destined to 
lead. 

Turkey is a country of great natural resources ; but then 
it is in the hands of the Turks, and the Turks have not only 
no notions of finance, but they have habits which are abso- 
lately incompatible with financial prosperity. Everybody, 
fiom the Suuran downwards, robs the public Treasury at 
every possible opportunity, It is only with great difficulty 
that money is found to pay the army, and there is no avail- 
able capital to undertake public works, or sufficient security 
of life and property to encourage private enterprise. The 


surplus that remains of the taxation screwed out of the mise- 
rable peasantry is scrambled for by officials of every grade ; 
and although the resource of borrowing has two or three 
times been resorted to, and although the Turks have the 
reputation of an honest wish to pay the interest on their 


public debt if they can, yet no borrowed money can suffice. 


to keep them long from the abyss of national bankruptcy 
to which they have a permanent inclination. However, a 
debtor who cannot pay, and dare not repudiate, must go on 
borrowing at any cost ; and the time is now come when Turkey 
is glad to get a loan that will probably put an end to all 
borrowing for the future. The Joan nominally amounts to 
sixteen millions sterling. That is the sum that Turkey binds 
itself to pay back within a few years by instalments. But the 
sum which the Porte will receive amounts to only eight 
millions. On this it will have to pay twelve per cent., so that 
the nature of the loan is that Turkey gets eight millions and 
repays sixteen, paying meanwhile twelve per cent. on what is 
borrowed. But even this is not all. One-sixth of the loan 
is to be paid by the contractor in Turkish funds estimated 
at par. It is curious how alike debtors are, whether they 


are nations or individuals, and how closely the fine brown — 


sherry and pictures after the manner of CorrecGro forced on 
the private borrower by the friendly Jew is paralleled by a 
transfer to a nation of its own funds by way of a loan, 
Turkey is persuaded to enter into this enormous engage- 
ment partly by its difficulty in borrowing on better terms, 
and partly by the temptations which a loan of any sort 
offers to Turkish officials. It appears to be an understood 
thing that, when a large sum of ready money passes through 
their hands, all officials are entitled to cut away a slice of it, 
in proportion to their rank. The Suntan himself requires a 
very handsome present for the trouble of allowing the loan 
to be made, and his servants imitate their master. 

This explains why Turkey should take the money, but not 
why French capitalists should lend it. If Turkey is so low 
in the world that this is the best she can do, what security 
can there be for the repayment of the eight millions ? 
Ordinary finance would turn aside from such an offer, but 
political finance looks on the investment with very different 
eyes. The French Government must have given its sanction 
to the loan or no French capitalists would have ventured to 
undertake it, and this is readily explained when it is found 
that the security for the interest is to consist in a mortgage 
of the customs of Syria. Financially this is no security at 
all. The customs of Syria are scarcely a sufficient guarantee 
for the repayment of sixteen millions of money. But a 
French army is in occupation of Syria, and so, if default is 
made, the bailiff is close at hand to seize the debtor’s body. 
French capital will have been embarked in the loan, and 
French capitalists will cry out that their interests must be 
protected. It will be a mere act of justice to his own subjects 
if the Emperor prolongs the French occupation of Syria inde- 
finitely, and if the government there is made sufficiently strong 
to encourage enterprise and trade, and afford a reasonable hope 
that the Syrian customs will be productive. The French 
people are thus made sharers in an undertaking which 
is a pet project of the Empzror. The loan’ may indeed be 
expected to bear some fruits immediately. The Porte can 
hardly so fail in courtesy and consideration as not to make a 
pressing request that the troops of a government that has just 
lent it money may stay in Syria beyond the time fixed by 
the Convention. The Turks originally fought hard against 
allowing the French to enter Syria. They dreaded very 
reasonably lest this might be the beginning of the end. But 
the French went, and the Turks have been compelled by 
their unmanageable poverty to borrow of the intruders, and 
to assign as security the dues collected in the part of the 
country where these intruders are stationed. No one can 
avoid seeing that great danger to Europe must arise from 
all this. The grave questions which the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire must awaken are thus anticipated, and 
one Power is buying and occupying beforehand what it 
most wants. Either this must be checked at the hazard of 
a rupture with France on a point which superficially 
seems hardly serious enough to justify a war, or else, 
when the difficulties which Turkey can never avert by 
loans of this sort press at last on her, and bring her face 
to face with ruin, one European Power will be found to 
occupy a position of the most signal advantage over all 
others. If Russia lent Turkey money, took a mortgage of 
the city of Constantinople, and sent a large force there to 
look after the interest, we should have a very good idea into 
whose hands that much coveted city would fall when the 
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Sctran bade good-bye to it. But political success will not 
make a bad investment a good one, and even if the French 
should see that an injudicious investment has been turned 
by their Government to the great national end of national 
aggrandizement, their triumph would probably be the worst 
thing in the long run that could befal them. It is in the 
nature of great financial mistakes to perpetuate themselves, 
and if the nation is once thoroughly imbued with a passion 
for mixing up its foreign policy and the disposition of its 
capital, it is certain sooner or later to hurry its Government 
into undertakings which will end in something very diffe- 
rent from political triumphs. 


NAPLES AND SICILY. 
pee great enterprise of amalgamating Naples and Sicily 


with the national Monarchy will furnish a common in- 
terest and bond of union to the political parties of Northern 
Italy. The recent unanimity of the Parliament of Turin 
proves that Mazzint’s faction is wholly powerless, both among 
the upper classes and throughout the large electoral body. 
In the newly annexed provinces, theoretical republicanism 
was probably almost unknown until the recent attempt to 
found a separatist agitation on the coldness which has arisen 
between GarrBapi and the Kino’s advisers, The Dictator- 
ship, if it had endured for a few months longer, would pro- 
bably have consolidated an opposition to any succeeding Go- 
vernment ; but at present the Royal lieutenants may assume 
that they have only to contend with ignorance, with chronic 
anarchy, with provincial prejudice, and with Bourbonist 
reaction. Although there will be no want of difficulties in 
their way, there is little reason to suppose that they will be 
harassed by the scruples of mistaken patriotism. There has 
been no time to organize a party in the name of GARIBALDI, and 
the pretended supporters of the Liberator may safely be regarded 
as mere opponents of the union between Southern and 
Northern Italy. The peasantry in many parts of the country 
are probably indifferent to political changes, and a portion of 
the clergy is bitterly hostile to the Piedmontese dynasty ; but 
Fanini and his colleagues are by no means left without re- 
sources for the accomplishment of their arduous undertak- 
ing. The intelligence and education of the country are 
already enlisted in their cause, and the people who have been 
easily persuaded to vote the Crown to Victor EmmMaNuEL 
may by degrees be educated into a comprehension of their 
own interest in the abolition of a barbarous system. A 
neglected and misgoverned country offers facilities for poli- 
tical reforms by the ease with which its material prosperity 
may be promoted. The construction of roads, the substitu- 
tion of peace-officers for police-spies, the equitable readjust- 
ment of taxation, and the encouragement of foreign 
commerce, may in a few years teach the Neapolitans 
to associate wealth and comfort with the institution 
of a free and national Government. Historians have 
often pointed out the economical causes which have 
rendered certain rulers or systems popular in France. 
Henry IV., as it has been said, meant the return of 
prosperity after the religious wars, and Louis XIV, the final 
termination of the struggles between the Crown and the no- 
bility. The memory of the Revolution has been redeemed 
in the estimation of the people by the abolition both of feu- 
dal burdens and of the restrictions on internal trade; and 
Napo.eon himself represents the revival of industry and 
credit after the long-continued anarchy of the Republic. 
The new Government of Italy has the advantage of follow- 
ing the worst and basest of despotisms, and it may perhaps 
derive eventual support from the misery and social degrada- 
tion which constitute its present embarrassment. Even in 
the most backward provinces, the majority of the population 
would probably be content to dispense with the traditional 
brigandage, as well as to be relieved from the oppression of 
the Bourson police. 
The Kive and his advisers are apparently aware that it 
is not impossible to conciliate the great body of the rural 
riesthood. The Royal gift of some thousands of ducats to 
t. Januarius may prove a profitable investment if it enables 
the clergy to impress upon the people the orthodoxy of their 
excommunicated Sovereign. Although Ferpinanp and his 
sons were in close alliance with a portion of the hierarchy 
and with the Jesuits, it was always evident that they enter- 
tained suspicions of clerical disaffection. Scarcely a political 
prosecution was instituted in which priests were not in- 
volved, and several members of their order experienced the 
horrors of the Neapolitan dungeons, The motives which 


may have indisposed the clergy to the despotism which was 
sanctioned by their superiors can be but imperfectly known 
to foreigners. It is the business of the new rulers to profit 
by the injustice or professional jealousy which may have 
provoked Neapolitan priests into a preference of national 
freedom to the interests of Rome. Twelve years’ experience 
in Piedmont has shown that resistance to ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions is not inconsistent with respect for the religion of 
the country. 

The comparative popularity of Murat nearly half a cen- 
tury ago proves that the Neapolitans, under proper manage- 
ment, are not incapable of a certain national feeling. The 
showy French King had often led Italian soldiers into battle, 
and his subjects were flattered by the consciousness that their 
Government and their army were not regarded by foreigners 
with unqualified contempt. Ferpivanp IV.,who then reigned 
under English protection in Sicily, had scarcely been known in 
his former Continental dominions as a tyrant, yet his adhe- 
rents consisted chiefly of the rude peasantry of the mountains, 
under the guidance of the more fanatical clergy. The recent 
advance of GARIBALDI proved that the Boursons can nolonger 
rely on the support of provincial loyalty ; and to the inhabi- 
tants of the towns, and to the more enlightened part of the 
population, Victor EMMANUEL offers advantages and hopes 
which could never have been held out by a dependent foreign 
Prince. The English fleets and armies which incessantly 
threatened Murat on the coast and beyond the Straits 
offered constant encouragement to the disaffected of his sub- 
jects. Insurgents against the Italian Government will be 
hopelessly shut out from all external assistance. The Pied- 
montese army will be fully able to enforce obedience, until 
habit and the spread of intelligence have rendered it volun- 
tary and universal, 

The Sicilians, though they are perhaps more turbulent 
than their neighbours on the mainland, are probably better 
affected to the new Government, as they are wholly exempt 
from all leaning to the banished dynasty. As the Kine 
lately reminded them, they offered their Crown to a Prince 
of his House as soon as they had achieved temporary inde- 
pendence in 1848. Longer experiegce has satisfied them 
that, in the present state of Europe, a Sicilian Kingdom 
claiming to be an independent State is an impossible ana- 
chronism. The islanders will regard their amalgamation 
with united Italy not only as a guarantee of freedom, but 
as the best security against a separate annexation to Naples. 
Traditions of constitutional or national government have 
never fallen into abeyance in Sicily, for the old feudal system 
of representation remained in force until the establishment of 
the Constitution of 1812. The gentry and the people have 
always been proud of their franchises and of their claims, 
nor could the Bourson Government ever induce them to 
acquiesce in the lawless confiscation of their privileges. 
Even the clergy and the prelates affected an insular inde- 
pendence ; and Ferprnanp II. himself maintained, in de- 
fiance of Rome, the Legatine rights which were said to have 
been conferred on the Norman Princes of Sicily. The 
Kuno’s representative in Palermo will probably find himself 
embarrassed by personal demands and by long-accustomed 
habits of insubordination ; but he may confidently assume 
the exercise of the powers which belong to a legitimate and 
undisputed Government. The island contains no partisan 
either of Murat or of Francis IL., and all but the wildest 
republicans must be aware that separation from the Italian 
Kingdom would be fatal to Sicilian independence. 

It is rather in the North and in the Centre than in the 
new portion of the Monarchy that danger is to be appre- 
hended from the discontent of GarrBa.pr’s professed adhe- 
rents. Naples and Sicily are perhaps scarcely so far ad- 
vanced in political experience as to divide themselves into 
parties in pes game of differences of opinion. The exiles 
and prisoners who have lately returned to their country are 
almost unanimous in recommending the Piedmontese dynasty 
to the-allegiance of their countrymen. The local opponents 
of Victor EmMMAnxvEL will be the friends of reaction, although 
they may, in some instances, affect to regret the provisional 
Dictatorship. There is too much reason to fear that the dis- 
banded volunteers will end-avour to propagate their own 
dissatisfaction in Lombardy, in Tuscany, and in Piedmont. 
As followers of Mazzini, they would at once repel the sym- 
pathies of the people ; but GarrBaLpr is deservedly the na- 
tional hero, and it may naturally be thought that he has been 
treated with injustice. Unfortunately, the less con- 
siderate and patriotic than the Parliament, taken the 
opportunity to organize an agitation against the indis- 
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ble Government of Count Cavour; but discussion 
will gradually tend to correct the misapprehensions which 
vail as to the conduct of the Kixe and of his Minister. 
t was simply impossible to unite Naples and Sicily to the 
Italian Kingdom, and, at the same time, to continue GARIBALDI 
in the administration of the provinces which he had con- 
quered. Any other governor may be guided, checked, 
or superseded, but the power of the Dictator, whatever 
might have been his title, would have been virtually irre- 
sponsible and absolute. His advisers had induced him, 
during his short tenure of power, to perform many acts which 
were utterly inconsistent with his temporary position, nor 
could it be doubted that, if he had continued to govern 
Naples, they would have used their utmost influence to 
anticipate by irrevocable measures the future legislation of 
a regular Government. The Kiva has only accepted the 
dominions which were offered him after the Parliament of 
Turin had formally refused to sanction any conditions which 
might have been attached to the gift. If Naples or Sicily 
prove to be ungovernable, the failure of the Italian cause 
will be attributable, not to the conduct of the Government, 
but to the want of public virtue in the people and their 
leaders. 


THE SOUTHWARK CONTEST. 


T is desirable to notice any dawning sense of responsibility 
which may show itself among the electors of metropolitan 
boroughs. On the whole, perhaps, there is a tendency to 
improvement ; and at least it is certain that Mr.Cox has been 
eliminated from Finsbury. One of the members for the 
Tower Hamlets possesses the great Parliamentary virtue of 
taciturnity; and Mr. Wiitiams himself generally abstains 
from interference except in financial questions. Mr. Epwin 
James and Lord Fermoy will, sooner or later, subside re- 
spectively into a legal appointment and an English peerage ; 
and it is possible that Mr. Ayrton, if he can repress his 
volubility, may in time become a useful member of Parlia- 
ment. Southwark is by no means the worst of the London 
constituencies. In comparison with the representatives of 
the adjacent boroughs, Sir Witt1am Moxeswortu might 
almost pags for a statesman, as he was undoubtedly a labo- 
rious and educated politician. In choosing Sir Cuartes 
Napier, the electors intended to honour bravery and to repair 
a supposed injustice. The Radicalism of the rough old 
Admiral, although it may have been an indispensable condi- 
tion of their votes, really interested his constituents as little 
as it influenced himself. It was obvious that he would have 
supported any Minister who would have doubled the Channel 
fleet, in opposition to the most zealous pacific reformer ; nor 
could any political bias be discovered in his innumerable 
speeches on the shortcomings of the Admiralty. Sir CHartxs 
Napier would perhaps not have been selected by a body of 
philosophers to represent their wisdom in the House of 
Commons ; but a constituency which is attracted by any 
kind of merit or eminence proves that it, to a certain extent, 
appreciates its constitutional functions. Colonial Ministers 
and naval commanders-in-chief may safely be considered 
competent to occupy seats in Parliament. 

The recent vacancy has revived the hopes of local medio- 
erity. Mr. Apstey Pexiarr, who is known as having once 
been a metropolitan member, after coming forward as a can- 
didate, has retired in favour of Mr. Scove.t, who is not 
known beyond the precincts of Southwark. It is difficult to 
suppose that there can be any public ground for preferring 
either of these gentlemen to his competitor ; but it may be 
presumed that they are competent to adjust their own com- 

tive pretensions. Both profess the conventional ultra- 
beral creed, and both are, in electioneering language, 
employers of labour—or, in other words, one is a wharf- 
inger, and the other a glass manufacturer. Probably Mr. 
Scovet, as he has frightened his rival out of the field, 
is the larger employer and the richer man; and if a can- 
didate is chosen because he is a local capitalist, it must 
be admitted that his claims become stronger in proportion 
to the amount of his capital. A wealthy burgess is by 
no means the worst kind of member, and it is perhaps 
fortunate that, by choosing so many of the same class, 
the more populous towns allow their political influence 
to fall into abeyance. The most prosperous representatives 
of local industry form a species of aristocracy, and it is 
highly desirable that the House of Commons should include 
all the natural leaders of the community. The metropolitan 
boroughs, in the entire absence of social and political unity, 


might be expected to look beyond their own parochial 
boundaries. An owner of workshops or warehouses in South- 
wark seems to be as little connected with the other inha- 
bitants of the borough as a shopkeeper in Oxford-street with 
his passive co-electors in Portman-square. 

Some portion of the constituency appears, greatly to its 
credit, to have become sensible of the unsatisfactory repre- 
sentation of the metropolis. The kindly reception which 
has been given to Mr. Fawcerr, and the invitation to 
Mr. Layarp, must be attributed to an honourable conscious- 
ness of public duty. The supporters of both candidates 
probably desire to promote the general interest by increasing, 
to the best of their power, the efficiency of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Fawcert is a young man of cultivated 
intellect and of undoubted ability; and it is impossible not 
to sympathize with his energetic efforts to escape from the 
compulsory inactivity which might have been imposed upon 
him by a great personal misfortune. The support which he 
has obtained shows that he has a considerable command of 
popular oratory; and, under the circumstances, he may be 
excused for accepting the unpalatable tests which are habi- 
tually administered by half-taught and thoughtless consti- 
tuents. It is scarcely probable that Mr. Fawcerr will 
proceed to the poll; but the candidature of a young scholar 
and political essayist from Cambridge shows that metropolitan 
electors are beginning to inquire for the raw material of 
statesmanship. 

Mr. Layarp is better known, and more likely to succeed. 
His previous Parliamentary career, though it was an acknow- 
ledged failure, may have laid the foundation of future im- 
provement. ‘The sudden collapse of his importance was the 
natural consequence of accidental and excessive inflation. The 
just reputation which he had earned as a traveller and as a 
writer procured him a hearing in the House of Commons at 
the very moment when his special attainments were most in 
demand. The whole of England was for some months 
absorbed with the affairs of Turkey and of the Levant, and 
Mr. Layarp had laid in a large stock of positive opinions on 
all Eastern questions. Unluckily for himself, he had also 
witnessed some of the early operations of the war, and he 
threw himself into the discussions which it occasioned with 
a vehemence as unhesitating as if the Ministers had been a 
gang of lazy Arabs harnessed to a half-buried Assyrian bull. 
With the most patriotic intentions, he fell into blunder 
after blunder, appearing by the side of Mr. Dickens in 
Covent Garden Theatre, and countenancing the noisy 
quackery of the Administrative Reform Association. As 
Mr. Rogsucx’s voluntary assessor on the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, he showed a want both of judicial impartiality and 
of the forensic ability proper toa public prosecutor, and, 
before the Crimean war was at an end, he had ceased to 
command attention in the House. In political or social life 
the casual hero of half a season is doomed to disappoint- 
ment if he supposes that any special opportunity or accom- 
plishment will attract lasting attention. The latest comer 
from the North Pole or from Central Africa is courted as 
long as society takes an interest in his peculiar subject. 
When the fashion has changed, he must depend on his 
general ability and on his power to adapt himself to the 
successive requirements of the day. Mr. Layarp had, in 
two or three years, ceased to be regarded as an authority, 
and he had not taken advantage of his temporary pro- 
minence to secure permanent popularity and influence. 
Nevertheless he has courage, and enterprise, and activity of 
mind, which may fairly justify another effort to establish a 
political position. Perhaps even the extraordinary bad taste 
of his electioneering speeches cannot be accepted as a con- 
clusive proof that he has learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. His supporters in Southwark wish for a repre- 
sentative who will attend to national interests, and, if Mr. 
Layarp succeeds in the contest, his patriotic feeling may 
possibly justify their choice. 

The degrading condition which the electors think it neces- 
sary to impose on themselves and on the candidates is either 
melancholy or ludicrous. The pledge itself is distasteful or 
indifferent to those who administer it as well as to the 
passive recipients. There is not a voter in Southwark who 
would walk across the street to secure for himself the protec- 
tion of the Ballot; and all the respectable electors, though 
they talk of extending the suffrage, are aware that their 
body is already too numerous and too promiscuous, The 
inveterate trick of insisting on their shibboleth merely taints 


the honesty of their candidates, while it swells the number . 


of members who vote annually for pretended reforms which 
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they substantially discountenance to the utmost of their 
power. Mr. Scovert has probably thought little about 
franchises or modes of voting, but Mr. Fawcerr has written 
in support of a Laputa-like contrivance for neutralizing, as 
far as possible, the influence of numbers in elections. In 
professing adhesion to the Ballot and to Reform he reserves 
to himself the intention of increasing the strength of the 
minority, which is now powerless in metropolitan consti- 
tuencies. Mr. Layarp, who calls himself a Radical, corrects 
his statement by a more practical declaration of his confidence 
in Lord Patmerston ; and, if he is returned to Parliament, 
he will certainly not support the anti-national policy of Mr. 
Bricut. 

The Southwark constituency is scarcely to be blamed if it 
chooses its candidates somewhat at random. It is only ne- 
cessary to walk through the vast and dismal town on the 
South of the river to see that, though it is as large as two 
average Continental capitals, it has neither municipal orga- 
nization nor natural unity. The imaginary line which 
separates Southwark from Lambeth must be altogether arbi- 
trary ; and, in all the vast extent of the adjacent boroughs, 
there is neither a visible public building, nor a handsome 
residence, nor even a conspicuous shop. Long lines of dingy 
streets, which are probably inhabited by persons who are 
total strangers to each other, are only interrupted here and 
there by premises which belong to the so-called employers of 
labour. The public opinion of Southwark must resemble 
the public opinion of an omnibus, except where local centres 
of sympathy may be found in public-house parlours. It 
was perhaps necessary to enfranchive so large an agglome- 
ration of public beings, but a constituency formed of the daily 
passengers over London Bridge would enjoy a unity almost 
as complete. 


SEAMEN’S PAY. 


T is not generally thought judicious to bolster up a really 
good cause by producing a mass of more than question- 
able evidence; but it has of late been the system of the 
Times to lay the foundation for its advocacy even of the most 
beneficial reforms by printing, in all the dignity of leaded 
type, a preliminary letter, in which the facts are distorted to 
any extent which may be required to season the forthcoming 
article. When the end aimed at is as bad as the tactics 
pursued, the common sense of the public soon sets the 
matter right, and no great harm is done ; but it is a serious 
evil to discredit a really wholesome reform by associating it 
with statements which are sure to be disproved. This is 
just what the Z'imes has been doing lately with reference to 
the difficulty of manning the navy. As we have always 
maintained that no attraction that could be offered to seamen 
would be so potent or so economical as an increase of pay, 
we are glad enough to see the strength of the Z'imes exerted 
to secure this vital reform. But why was it necessary that 
“One who knows the Service” should first be summoned’ to 
prove either that he knows but little about it, or—what is 
at least as probable—that he knows much more than he is 
candid enough to admit? There are few persons now 
so little familiar with the administration of the naval 
service as to be misled by a bold anonymous assertion 
that the sailors of the Royal Navy are worse fed and worse 
treated than those who rough it in the merchant service. 
Only a year or two has passed since the permanent expenses 
of the navy received a very large annual addition, in conse- 
quence of the adoption of the recommendations made by the 
Manning Commission with the view of increasing the com- 
fort of the men, and removing every grievance, however 
minute, which their patient investigation had brought to 
light. Even before this last improvement, it was acknowledged 
on all hands, that whatever other temptations there might 
be to draw seamen into the merchant service, the induce- 
ment to prefer a trader to a frigate was not either the 
superior quality of contract food or the superior courtesy of 
merchant skippers. 

The effect of the misrepresentations to which the Z'imes 
has given currency has been, as might have been expected, 
that these assertions have been met by a direct contradiction, 
and that the really wise project of increasing the seamen’s 
pay is supposed, by half the readers of the 7'imes, to have been 
thoroughly demolished by the letter in which Admiral Etuior 
exposes the mistakes or the perversions of the gentleman 
““ who knows the service.” There is, nevertheless, a much more 
embarrassing aspect of the matter than that which the Admiral 
has chosen to present, and one for which, we believe, when the 


time of trial comes, the only remedy will be that very increase 
of pay which the Ziimes has begun to advocate. Admiral 
Ex.ior gives us the gratifying but mysterious intelligence 
that “the Admiralty are quite aware of the direction in 
“ which reforms are required,” and very plainly hints that an 
addition to the sailors’ monthly pay is the last thing which 
they are likely to propose. But Admirals who are not 
Napters or Cocuravgs have a natural leaning to the Board ; 
and whatever may be the direction of the reforms in con- 
templation, neither the Admiralty nor Admiral Extior him- 
self has yet thrown out any feasible suggestion for checking 
the desertion and insubordination which have become so 
common of late years. A few years ago, the difficulty was 
to get seamen in sufficient numbers to enter the QuEEN’s 
service. Even now the slightest increase in the strength of 
the navy leaves the Admiralty at its wit’s-end for men. The 
regular supply can just be kept up, and that is all ; but the 
most serious complaint now is, not that ships cannot be 
manned, but that the proportion of thorough sailors to be 
found in the navy is far less than it ought to be, or even 
than it was in times gone by. You can get crews, but not 
good crews ; and both efficiency and discipline suffer in con- 
sequence. 

Admiral E.tior’s account is almost as alarming as the 
strong assertion which he contradicts as to the fleet being in 
a state of chronic mutiny. All the disturbances which have 
occurred of late years on board ship have arisen from dis- 
putes about leave ; and when an Admiral tells us that there 
has been for some time a concerted agreement among the 
seamen of the fleet to agitate for more leave, and that the 
émeute is only their way of putting the screw on the Admi- 
ralty, we do not see that the complexion of the affair becomes 
at all less grave. Just as carpenters and masons strike for 
short hours or higher pay when they think their masters 
cannot do without them, so seamen, according to Admiral 
Etuiot, make a sort of a display of illegal pressure as their 
way of striking for more liberty on shore. The known 
scarcity of good hands has probably encouraged this system 
of combination on the part of men who feel that their ser- 
vices are indispensable ; but this disposition has been exhi- 
bited too long, and the step from concealed agitation to 
mutiny is too easy to be altogether safe. When a sailor 
ships on board a man-of-war, he must of necessity give 
up more of his liberty than if he engaged himself 
only for single trips in a merchant vessel; but if this 
were really the only ground of dissatisfaction it ought not to 
be very difficult to make the regulations on the subject at the 
same time palatable to the sailor and consistent with the 
efficiency of the service. But this is not the root of the 
mischief. Why is it that so much reluctance is felt to 
making any concession to the men in the shape of additional 
leave? Is it not mainly on account of the fear that more 
liberty will lead to more desertion? If this be so, there 
must be something beyond the mere confinement on board ship 
that causes the disaffection which shows itself in this palpable 
form. Sailors won't desert their ships to the number of some 
thousands annually without some motive, and we believe 
that the Zimes and its correspondent, in spite of their 
exaggeration on some other points, are substantially right 
in attributing the unwillingness of the sailor to enter the 
Royal Navy to the feeling that the pay is not an adequate 
remuneration for the services demanded of him. 

If this is not the cause of the frequent desertions which 
occur, it is for those who deny it to explain why men who 
are better off in the navy than elsewhere run all the risks and 
make all the sacrifices that desertion entails, in order to get 
quit of their engagements. It is quite clear that the rather 
excessive restrictions on the liberty of the men are the con- 
sequence, and not the cause, of the rye disposition to 
desert ; and we are driven to look elsewhere for the source 
of the evil. Admiral Exuior attempts an explanation. He 
says, truly enough in all probability, that the bounty experi- 
ment brought into the fleet a class of men who were by no 
means of the highest character, and that, having pocketed 
their 10/., the next thing these worthies thought of was how to 
escape the duties which they had been bribed to undertake. 
But this theory, plausible as it seems, has the misfortune of 
not being adequate to account for the actual facts. Ifa sea- 
man is'so much better off (even without thebounty)in the navy 
than elsewhere, why should he be so anxious to escape from 
so comfortable a position? It would be better to pocket his 
10l, and stay than to run away as soon as he has got it. 
The loose off-hand answer with which the Admiral meets 
this difficulty is that the bounty-men were of so low a class 
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as to prefer the slovenly habits of the merchant-service to 
the discipline, good order, and cleanliness of a man-of-war. 
We doubt whether this can be regarded as an adequate ex- 
planation of the fact which the Admiral admits, that out of 
11,000 bounty-men, nearly one-half have already managed 
to escape. But if we accept this account of the desertion of 
one, and that the worst, class in the navy, it still fails to 
meet the case. Desertion is not a new practice which dates 
only from the bounty regulations. Parliamentary returns 
vouch the fact that the average amount of desertions before 
the bounty scheme was thought of amounted to several thou- 
sands, There is but one inference to be drawn from such a 
fact as this. The men either are, or think they are, better 
off in the merchant-service than in a QuEEN’s ship, and there 
is nothing but the difference of pay which could possibly 
give rise to such an impression. 

Admiral Extior says that the difference is in reality little 
or nothing—that the wages in the merchant service are not 
nearly so high as the Zimes represents—and that what differ- 
ence there is is more than compensated by the chance of pro- 
motion, the opportunity of earning good-conduct pay, and 
the prospect of a pension after a life of service. But the 
question is, not which of the rival offers an actuary would 
consider the more favourable, but which is the more attrac- 
tive to a man endowed with that singular mixture of 
shrewdness and simplicity which makes up the character 
of a modern seaman. It is quite true that the country 
cannot commute pensions for pay. The spectacle of disabled 
seamen driven to the workhouse, after fighting the battles 
of their country all their lives, would be a di to any 
Government. Pensions cannot be abolished, but it is not 
the less true that 1ooo/. annually spent in pensions adds 
less to the attractions of the service than an equivalent 
sum paid in ready money. If the State is to be able to 
compete with private shipowners, it must, in pay and pen- 
sion together, give more than an equivalent for the ordi- 
nary wages on board a merchant vessel. Equal pay, with 
the pension in prospect, would no doubt suffice to turn 
the scale. Probably nothing less than this would do so; 
but if the difference is as small as Admiral Exior represents 
it, it would be possible, at a very moderate cost, to stop 
desertion altogether, and make the current set from the 
merchant service to the navy. 

There is another circumstance which it is essential to bear 
in mind, though Admiral E.tior conveniently forgets it. The 
men wanted for the navy are the very best class of seamen, 
and in order to tempt them into the service, the pay should 
be equal, not to the average, but to the highest rates which 
prevail in the mercantile marine. Now, there is no difficulty 
in ascertaining what the facts are as to this. There is one 
class of merchant vessels—the ocean packets—in which the 
quality of the crew is considered as important as in the 
navy itself. The only difference is, that the great packet 
companies succeed, while the Admiralty fails, in getting the 

ick of the sailors of the country. And how do they do it? 
y, by offeriug a much higher rate of pay than can be got 
elsewhere. The packet rates are at least 1/. a month above 
the average of the merchant service; and while the navy 
pay is, in money, considerably below even this average rate, 
it is idle to hope to secure the best class of seamen, who 
reasonably enough carry their services to the best paymaster 
they can find. 

The stereotyped objection to any proposal for an increase 
of pay is the Pileged impomsibility of competing with pri- 
vate owners. If this were true, the Admiralty must be 
content to leave (as it does now), the pick of the sea-faring 
population to those who offer the best terms ; but it is very 
far from true. If the navy pay were raised sufficiently to 
attract the best men, merchant ship-owners would prefer 
taking an inferior class of sailors to making any great addi- 
tion to their expenses. Very few now, except the packet 
companies, pay the top market price ; and if they allow the 
Cunard and the Royal Mail packets to carry off the best 


hands, they would still submit if the navy were made 
equally attractive. It is quite certain that the sailor thinks | 
commercial pay better than all that the Admiralty offers in ' 
the present or the fature, and while this is so, those who 
rule the market will have the choice, and the scum will | 
alone be available for the service of the fleet. Insubordina- | 
tion and desertion must remain as rife as ever until the | 
Admiralty see fit to make such offers as will attract the best _ 
class of seamen, and make dismissal from the service the | 


TOs pupishment that could be inflicted. 


CLERICAL TUTORS, 
fears authoress of Hopes and Fears has recently lifted up her 


testimony against the practice of clergymen in charge of 
parochial duties taking private pupils, and if she can make her 
warning heard, she will be doing a great service to her country. 
But it will take a good deal of howling in the wilderness before 
the clergy are induced to abandon a custom which enables them 
to indulge in matrimony. There is nothing to urge against it 
except that on the whole it is not right, and this is practically a 
very feeble argument. Superficially, it may even seem a good 
thing to do, and there are one or two reasons which are at Teast 
or enough to give a good colour to a man in following the 
nt of his inclinations. the first place, marrying on any 
terms stops the curate being flirted at. This is incontestably a 
great gain, and it is only because the mischief of doing paro- 
chial work inefficiently for many years to come outweighs the 
gain, that we reject this expedient her terminating the attentions 
which the curate receives. It is also true, in a general way, that 
the advantages of a married clergy far outweigh the disadvantages, 
and what applies to the whole body must in some sense apply to 
each individual. Every one must allow that, if curates did not 
marry unless they could afford it, they would naturally so far 
imitate the failings of the priests in churches which enjoin 
clerical celibacy as to show that they considered themselves in 
some measure a race apart, and would be apt to exaggerate their 
pretensions, and become increasingly priggish, angular, and un- 
sympathetic. There are dangers, both to the individuals them- 
selves and to society, in fostering a class of men growing stiff 
from want of domestic ties, and yet the objects of admiration 
and persecution on the part of female devotees. It is true that 
it is only the lower style of women that hunt after curates ; but 
in the course of years the attentions of even vulgar women 
begin to tell, and very often the curate is no better than his 
“followers.” But the due discharge of parochial duties must come 
before all things, and if this great good is accompanied by some 
attendant evils, we must put up with what we cannot help. The 
great good sense of English society may be trusted to keep the 
general body of curates in their proper place, and there is some- 
thing in the ardent and zealous attention to hial work 
which both softens and elevates the mind. It is the idle, and 
not the industrious curate, who generally takes most trouble and 
thought to stand well in the eyes of female coteries. 
That taking pupils interferes with the proper discharge of 
ial duties is one of those plain facts which are so very 
plain that we may be sure that conscientious curates who pro- 
pose to combine the two duties can only fail to see it by running 
their heads into the sand. They are so tempted that they cannot 
bear to think of what they are really doing. It may be taken 
for granted that they are poor, or they would not take pupils, 
for no one would pear fe ‘o the nuisance of having other people’s 
big boys in their house if they could help it. They thus enter 
on their parochial duties with the anxieties of a precarious 
position to burden them, to haunt them night and day, and to 
divert their thought from the care of souls. The mere waste of 
time and strength which is involved in having the troubles of 
married poverty to think over is incalculable. How can a clergy- 
man give his mind to meeting the varied wants of a parish, how 
can he study the c rs and circumstances of his flock, how 
can he devise and execute plans for the promotion of the spiri- 
tual and moral welfare of the parish, if he is absorbed by the 
awful thought that next quarter one of his big boys will 
leave, and that then the butcher must wait for his money? It 
must also be remembered that the teaching the boys neces- 
sarily takes up all the best hours of the day. The teacher 
will have, in all probability, a very difficult set of boys to’ 
contend with. Parents do not send their children to private 
tutors if they have been well-trained and are industrious 
and promising. A school is acknowledged to be the proper place 
for s of that sort. It is only the idle, the stupid, — the 
bad—those who have been so spoilt by foolish indulgence at home 
that they can no longer be tolerated by those who have spoilt 
them, or else those who cannot or will not learn—that are 
sent toa country clergyman, in order to be kept out of the 
way, or to receive, if possible, a little painful cramming. A 
tutor cannot do justice to such boys. He cannot train them into 
regularity, he cannot coerce or coax them into industry, unless 
he comes to them with mind and body fresh, and allots them the 
recious hours that intervene between breakfast and an early 
cone. Perhaps he can induce them to play at some game, or 
lounge about the garden for an hour or two in the afternoon, and 
during this interval he hurries off to his parochial duties. Tied 
for time, worn out by his morning teaching, and tormented with 
anxiety lest on his return he should find the worst of bis pupils 
gone off to a statute-fair, and his best pupil half burned to 
death by an amateur firework, he scurries through the conso- 


| lations and admonitions which he has come to administer to the 


poor, and probably attempts to appease his conscience and escape 
the reprobation ob his poorer parishioners by giving a shilling or 
two in charity, which he more than suspects to be injudicious, 
instead of inquiring into the circumstances and history of the 
needy, and ministering to their spiritual necessities. 

This is, we believe, so accurate a picture of the life of the poor 
clerical tutor that men might be expected to recoil from it 
if they clearly put them what they are going to do when . 
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they propose to marry on the chance of getting pupils. It ought, 
however, to be acknowledged that some very excellent and some 
very eminent clergymen have begun their career by taking a 
curacy, a wife, and a batch of pupils. Dr. Arnold, for example, 
who was the most famous schoolmaster of our day, began his 
career of teaching by taking pupils at Laleham. There are, 
however, one or two things to be said as to instances like this. 
The exceptional man is not quite a fair type of the whole class. 
The evils that usually attach to the combination of the two fune- 
tions attach in a much less degree when the person who unites 
them is a man of great ability and reputation. He can do his 
teaching much more easily, he is much less hampered by daily 
anxieties as to his future means, and, above all, he gets a ve 
superior style of pupil. A tutor in the position which Dr. Arnol 
occupied, even before he became famous, has the enormous advan- 
tage that, if a boy behaves badly, he can afford to send him 
away. The ordinary struggling tutor, on the other hand, only 
lives by saving the parents of bad boys all the trouble of settling 
what they are to do and where they are to go. Besides, Dr. 
Arnold only took pupils for a short time, and then turned school- 
master on a great scale. It is true that no one can tell that he 
would not have gone on taking pupils, but in these sort of matters 
success is its own justification, The time came when he could 
abandon ministerial work and find sufficient oceupation for all 
his powers in teaching. Not only is it rgrpey right, but it is 
highly desirable, that a clergyman should, if he finds his talents 
lie that way, devote himself to education. It is only when a 
clergyman neglects his ministerial duties by combining them with 
tuition that hedoes wrong—not when he makes tuition the business 
of his life. But tuition must have a beginning, and acurate must 
have some parochial charge or some recognised position in a public 
place of education before he can be ordained, and therefore a man 
who wishes to make tuition the work of his life, and also to be a 
clergyman, must often begin with parochial work. The best thing 
would be if he could, at a certain and definite period, cease to hold 
the office of a parochial minister and begin to be atutor. But 
this is not always possible. Tutors who intend to take private 
pupils must form a connexion, and this cannot be done in a 
minute. There are, therefore, men of whom we may perhaps 
say that they are right for a time to be at once curates and 
tutors. But they take on themselves a heavy responsibility. 
They can only be justified by having a clear turn for teaching 
and good prospects of soon being able to attend to education 
only. It is their success, and the probability of their success, 
that justifies them. It is very right that a man who wishes to 
educate should be in orders if he pleases, and the nation and 
the Church gain much more by having ordained teachers than 
they lose by the necessity which some of these persons may 
have found themselves under temporarily to unite the incon- 
ous functions of a parochial minister and a private tutor. 
But those who undertake this temporary union of the two func- 
tions do so at their peril, and if they find that after an ade- 
uate season of trial they cannot live by tuition, they ought to 
don tuition altogether. The chance that they will be bound 
in conscience, after a few years, to live solely by their a 
labours, is one of the contingencies they ought to look gravely 
in the face when they begin. 


That the Church and nation gain immensely by drawing a cer- 
tain proportion of those engaged in the work of education from 
the ranks of the clergy, is so old and obvious a truth that we 
might leave it without a word of comment, were it not that a 
bishop, occupying a very conspicuous and influential see, has, if 
we are rightly informed, recently announced his intention of re- 
fusing ordination to persons engaged in public offices of educa- 
tion. He goes on the ground that the office of the clergy is to 
labour in the ministry among the poor, and not to teach the rich. 
Evidently the same question is involved in this as is involved in 
the question whether it is an advantage to have a learned clergy. 
Probably it is not so. much jealousy of a class to which he does 


not belong as a real ignorance of the advantages that attach to a 
elergy having men of learning among them, that has prom 
the Bishop to exclude persons engaged in public education from 


his ordination lists. e do not think it necessary to point out, 
at this time of day, that the Church of England, which on the 
whole has favoured learning since the days of Alfred, has gained 
by doing so, or that one of the greatest of all the claims which 
the Church has to remain a national establishment is that its 
ministers are incomparably the most learned in the kingdom, 
and that they derive from their learning a fund of toleration and 
moderation which makes them on the whole the best clerical body 
that the world has everseen. It is more important to notice that 
education is exactly that field of learning in which the 
clergy are qualified to shine. Education demands a kind of in- 
telligent compromise between inquiry and dogmatism, and this 
is closely akin to the state of mind in which many of the supe- 
rior clergy necessarily and legitimately are. A clergyman who 
is not, in the best sense of the word, a dogmatist, ought not to 
be a clergyman at all. He ought to have satisfied himself that 
there is a “ body of sound doctrine,” and he ought to proclaim 
unreservedly that he holds this to be so. On the other hand, a 
spirit of inquiry has always distinguished the greatest men of 
the English Church, and if the spirit of inquiry were lost, the 
English Church would cease to have the vitality it now shows. 
In devoting himself to education, the clergyman at once fosters 
his turn for seeing truth in different lights by coming into con- 


tact with many minds, and by necessarily reading many books, 
and he spreads the knowledge of the doctrine in which he 
believes. A learned clergy, cut off from laymen, would be a 
very slight gain to the country; but a learned clergy engaged 
in teaching affects the country in the most powerful way. We 
can only regret that they have not hitherto affected it sufficiently 
strongly to instil into the minds of the heaven-born passmen 
who scrape through into bishoprics that a clergyman who devotes 
himself to tuition is doing a very excellent work in the world. 


SECONDHAND KNOWLEDGE. 


iG has become a sort of fashion amongst an influential class of 

writers to depreciate the importance of all knowledge except 
that which is derived from a scrupulous and laborious study of 
the original sources of information upon particular subjects. 
Mr. Froude’s well-known essay on the course of instruction given 
at Oxford, in which he recommended that students of English 
history should acquaint themselves minutely with portions of the 
Statute Book and other original authorities, instead of readi 
histories like Hume or Lingard, is as good an illustration of this 
fashion as any other. It is not difficult to understand, or to some 
extent to sympathize with, the feelings in which it originated ; 
and, no doubt, when kept within proper limits, the suggestions 
which it prompts are wise. It is perfectly true that there is 
much more to be known upon any subject than any one book 
confains ; and it is also true that, when a man writes the history 
of a country, he writes from the point of view and under the in- 
fluence of the feelings of his own time and country, so that most 
histories fail to bring before the mind of the reader the real 
characteristics of the times and ons to which they refer, 
All this, abundantly amplified and illustrated, has almost become 
commonplace ; and it may be taken as true.to this extent—that a 
profound study of any subject is likely to be more instructive and 
to be, in many respects, a better discipline for the mind than a 
general acquaintance with it derived from summaries. A man 
could discipline his mind more effectually by studying the whole 
range of Greek literature than by reading Mr. Grote’s Hist 
of Greece ; and it may be true that the existing plan of studyi 
the classics at the Universities is better for the students than an 

lan for making them read, not the classics themselves, 

ks about them. 

These considerations have been so much and so 
dwelt upon of late years that they have pw about seve 
results which their authors probably did not foresee, and whi 
are not in themselves desirable. There can be little doubt 
they have contributed their full share to the growth of the per- 
nicious habit which has so deeply infected several departments 
of literature, of dwelling upon details to an extent utterly dis- 
proportioned to their real genres The notion that ev 
detail which can be discovered respecting a dead man or a 
generation must of necessity be instructive and important, is 
only a somewhat vulgar application of the principle that, in 
order to obtain hw f knowledge worth having, it is necessary to 
go back to original sources of information. the fact 
such sources usually abound in details, it is not very difficult for 
an inaccurate mind to infer that details share the dignity of ori- 
ginal sources. 

A more serious and more direct consequence of the same th 
is to be found in the tendency which it sometimes produces, 
generally encourages, to feebleness and timidity of thought. W 
observed some time ago that one of the most curious tendencies o 
our generation is to exaggerate the importance of young people, 
and to look u Sern oer processes as or evel 
one because ave advantages in respect of education. This 
habit of mind displays iteelf couaplabanty | in the slighting w 
in which it is customary to speak of the information to : 
summaries, as histories 44. which give 
results of, inquiry in any de ent of knowledge. A 
who had not iaerely read, but bad read care’ oon 
siderable intelligence, such a book as Blackstone's or Stephen's 
Commentaries, or works of a similar kind relating to medicine 
to a poe science, would be almost sure to be given to under- 
stand by professional lawyers, physicians, or scientific men that 
his labour had been thrown away; and that, unless he gave w: 
his whole time to studying the subject, he could sores tons 4 
be able to give an opinion upon any uestion relating to it. 

In almost every department of thought, the process of the 
division of labour is being carried on so quickly that it seems by 
no means unlikely that we may at last arrive at a state of things 
in which the claim to any other sort of knowledge than a micro- 
scopic acquaintance with some particular department of some 
one branch will be regarded as an absurd presumption. It is 
difficult to imagine how calamitous this would be. The mere 
accumulation of knowledge in this form would have as little ten- 
dency to elevate and enrich the minds of its possessors, or to 
produce any broad and permanent advantages to society at | 
as the collection of a vast number of masons and bricklayers w 
have to raise a palace. The great subjects which always engage 
the attention and attract the interest of mankind at large, are 
those which concern them as human beings, and relate to their 
religious, political, or social condition. It is, happily, impossible 
to treat these subjects in a purely professional manner. It is 
not possible to frame rules by the observation of which any mau 


may make sure of succeeding in political fife. Before # man 
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be a statesman, in any elevated sense of the word, he must take 
into consideration a great variety of subjects. He must have a 
real grasp of the principles of law, of history, and of political 
economy. He must understand and be able to sympathize with 
the leading feelings of his countrymen, and he must have know- 
ledge of the world and of mankind. It would be physically im- 

sible that any man should acquire all this knowledge at first 

d, and ‘yet, if each part of his knowledge is worthless, the 
whole must be so also. But this is not in fact the case, and there- 
fore second-hand knowledge is, in this instance, not merely an 
instrument, but an indispensable instrument, for fitting men for 
some of the most arduous and important duties which they can 
have to discharge. 

Probably this would not be disputed in regard to practical life ; 
but its application to speculation is not so abe. admitted. 
There are many persons who appear to think that a man is not 
entitled to be heard upon any speculative subject, unless he has 
collected by iy ayy inquiries all the materials of his speculation. 
They will say, for example, that no one can be allowed to give 


an opinion upon a metaphysical theory, unless he has qualified: 


himself by reading all the principal metaphysical books which 
have been written from the days of Plato downwards. If 
he has not done so, what he may say will be met, not by an 
answer, but by a reference to some theory of the Infinite which 
either is or is supposed to be opposed to him. You have noright, 
it is said, to have an opinion as to the doctrines of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton unless you have read all the books on which his opinions were 
founded or which they were meant to controvert. If, therefore, 
in pursuing inquiries upon other subjects, you find yourself in- 
volved in metaphysical difficulties, you must not presume to at- 
tempt to solve them, but must content yourself with collecting 
facts and observing similarities in your own particular depart- 


ment. 

It is difficult to imagine any sort of language better calculated 
to discourage all the higher efforts of the mind than this, and 
there can be little doubt that it is sometimes designedly employed 
for this pur There are men who try to dissuade others 
from going to second-hand sources of information, and to con- 
fine them to the investigation of original sources, because they 
hope by that means to prevent them from arriving at conclusions 
which they dislike or dread. If a man is suspected of wishing 
to obtain metaphysical opinions in order that he may apply them 
to theology, and if another fears that the result may be unfa- 
vourable to his orthodoxy, there is an obvious reason for insisting 
upon the importance of his acquainting himself with all the 

eories of the Infinite that ever were written, instead of re- 
tying upon histories of philosophy, or other portable summaries. 

t will always be highly probable that long before the last theory 
of the Infinite is reached the inquirer will either have abandoned 
the subject in despair, or carried his doubts and his investigations 
to the next world. 

_In fact, no subject which relates to human affairs and human 
life can be investigated with any useful result, unless the pre- 
misses which support the conclusions ultimately arrived at are 
drawn from several different sources which no one mind can in- 
vestigate from the very bottom. It is this circumstance that 
makes histories and other works of the same kind so important 
as they are. It is perfectly true that no summary, how- 
ever exact and correct it may be, can put the reader 
upon a level with the author; but it is equally true that 
no cultivated and intelligent man can tt a really good 
book upon any subject with the general bearings of which 
he has some acquaintance, without deriving from it a great 
deal of knowledge and omg d reflections which he may use 
with full confidence as the basis of further speculation. A 
man who had read with care Gibbon, Milman, Mosheim, and 
other works of the same kind, would have a very considerable 
knowledge of the circumstances under which Christianity has 
spread itself over great of the world, and would be entitled 
to express a strony opinion as to the inferences which might be 
drawn from its history, although he had not explored all the 
original authorities upon the subject. Of course, great judg- 
ment is required in making use of such works. One prin- 
cipal difference in the way in which different people read and 
think is that one man delivers himself over bound, as it were, 
hand and foot to the authorities to which he resorts, whilst 

another exercises a discretion as to what he will and what he 
will not believe. This is true even in the simplest of all cases, 
where the object is to determine what degree of credit is to be 
attached to the direct evidence of eye-witnesses, but the difficulty 
of the task increases progressively as the judge recedes from the 
transaction itself. If it requires discretion to say what conse- 
uence is to be drawn from the fact, that B. asserts that he saw 
+, it requires far more to determine what is the value of C.’s as- 
sertion that B. said that he saw A.; and where C. is an historian, 
B. a large number of chroniclers, polemical divines, poets, and 
letter-writers, and A. a complicated series of events, the difli- 
culty reaches its highest point. 

Still, though the difficulty is great, it is one which a judicious 
man will be able to overcome by the exercise of proper caution, 
and by | restricting the statements which he makes, and 
limiting the inferences which he draws; and it is very instruc- 
tive to see how successfully this is accomplished in many of the 
books which have produced the greatest effect on man- 
kind. Such books have seldom i written by men of 
profound special learning, but rather by persons who, having 


filled their minds with knowledge taken up at second-hand, 
have known how to make one subject bear upon another, and 
have so been able to draw novel and important conclusions from 

remisses furnished by the investigations of others in their special 

epartments. Many instances of this might be taken. For the 
purpose of illustration, one or two will be sufficient. No one 
exercised a greater influence over his generation than Bentham. 
Yet no one was less entitled to the character of a man of great 
special learning. He was unquestionably possessed of wide in- 
formation, andl lite information bore upon a variety of subjects ; 
but the circumstance which gave him so much power over others 
was that, by seeing what it was that his information proved, 
and by reflecting boldly and vigorously on the principles of the 
subjects with which he concerned himself, he was able to elaborate 
clear theories upon a Mester A of subjects, and to connect those 
theories closely and effectively with practical results. If he had 
eschewed secondhand knowledge and devoted his life to original 
investigations, he would have accomplished much less. Another in- 
stance is afforded bya writer of avery different character—Bishop 
Butler. The Analogy, though it bears the traces of a wonderful 
amount of thought, and of a certain sort of study, is not a learned 
book in the sense in which Gibbon’s or Warburton’s works are 
learned. It conveys the notion that its author had studied, and 
had weighed with extraordinary patience, all the theories of his day 
which appeared to him torequire an answer, and it is difficult to 
say what amount of reading may not have contributed to the ful- 
ness of mind which the book displays ; but parts of it are obviously 
borrowed from the results of the inquiries of others—for example, 
the summary of the prophetical and historical evidences of 
Christianity in the second part. 

Such instances as these—and many others might be added— 
prove that it is not the exclusive province of men of great 
special learning to instruct mankind; and that when they 

o so, their labours result in something more valuable than 
the supply of casual reading to persons whose opinions are 
of little importance, or of indexes for future students like them- 
selves. Their books are useful in many ways, but especially as 
materials for men whose strength lies in thinking rather than 
in reading, and in combining the conclusions of several 
branches of study rather than in minutely investigating any one. 


THE EMPEROR-POPE. 


H™ far the pamphlet of M. Cayla upon the subject of the 
Emperor-Pope may be a reflex of the sentiments of his 
Sovereign, is a question at gene much discussed and eppe- 
rently insoluble. A French pamphlet is a very remarkable 
literary work, and may be easily taken for more than it is worth. 
Its oracular style, its epigrammatic sentences, and, above all, the 
habit every French writer so readily contracts of never closing a 
sentence without a note of admiration to express his astonish- 
ment that he has been permitted to live to make a remark so full 
of brilliancy and talent, are very impressive. The reader feels 
that any man who can talk about empires and nationalities with 
such sang-froid, who can put so many paradoxes and so few sen- 
tences into each page, must be the mouth-piece of an Emperor. 
One’s natural impression, on perusing a work so pretentious as 
that of M. Cayla, would perhaps be that he is an inspired mes- 
senger from the Tuileries. This would possibly be fallacious. 
M. Cayla has written to propose that Napoleon ITI. should be- 
come a Pius the Tenth, but whether or no that monarch intends 
really to take upon him the position of Father of the Faithful 
is quite a different matter. fact, a French pamphlet is very 
little more in general than a trial balloon, sent up to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the world, and to see in what direction the air 
currents are sitting. Up it goes, a little airy, light production, 
carefully inflated and emptied of all ballast, dressed in the 
gaudiest colours, under the protection of some experienced 
aeronaut. The aeronaut is not much more in the secret than the 
rest of us. He is accustomed to such expeditions, and to sail 
under sealed orders. All he knows is that the ascent is to be 
made. He drifts away in the direction of Austria, or Constanti- 
nople, or Jerusalem, or Rome. Very soon he is out of sight, or 
lost among the clouds, and we turn to see who is the next 
comer. Is it the d Imperial balloon of M. de la Guerro- 
niére, or the airy little car of M. About? This time it is only 
M. Cayla. When the performer is one drawn, as in the present 
instance, from the ranks, it is difficult to say how far the per- 
formance takes place under Imperial patronage, and consequently 
how far it is worth going to see. At all times it is hard to know 
whether a French pamphlet is to be relied upon. It may mean 
much, or little, or it may mean absolutely nothing. One cannot 
absolutely depend even upon M. Dentu. Official inspiration is 
of so many kinds. The most, perhaps, that can be said about 
M. Cayla’s production is that its publication proves that the 
Emperor was not absolutely unwilling it should be published. 

In some respects the Emperor of the French would not make 
a very bad national Pope. His domestic relations are more 
creditable than those of Henry VIII., and he is probably very 
nearly as religious. Even in our own country, the appellation 
of most religious and ious King is a testimony rather to the 
piety of the nation which confers, than a necessary proof of the 
sanctity of the man who accepts it; and were the Head of the 
French Empire proved to be unfitted for the + 7 dignities of 
the Church, his blessing would not perhaps be esteemed less 
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valuable by those who were fortunate enough to winit. The 
French clergy, by their conduct during the early years of the 
Second Empire, have estopped themselves from objecting on 
moral or religious grounds to the character of their monarch. 
He has received plenary absolution at their hands, and it is 
too late for them to complain if, having sowed the wind, they 
now seem likely to reap the whirlwind. The wags of the salons 
of Paris might, it is true, be a littie irreverent towards the 
sacred person of the new Pontiff. At first the Council of 
Ministers might be thought a strange kind of Consistory. ‘But 
industry, courage, and a private course of instruction fon the 
chaplains of the Court would soon render most.of its members 
capable of passing muster as theological authorities on points 
of discipline or doctrine. There is no reason why the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception should not be matured at 
Compiégne, as readily as at Rome; and Count de Morny is 
= as likely as Cardinal Antonelli to be canonized after death. 

ndeed, the change would, be spiritually important to a large 
number of the Imperial following ; and heresy would become so 
unlucrative that it would soon cease to be dangerous. Legitimist 
and Orleanist sectarians might still be found to assert that, 
though there is one God, it is not equally certain that Napoleon 
is his prophet. But the mass of officials throughout France would 
be clear that the two articles of faith could not be separated for 
a moment in thought. Prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors would 
be bright and shining witnesses for the new doctrine. There would 
be an apostle in every bureau to preach faith and its rewards. 
The prospects ofthe Church might form a new topic in Imperial 
speeches, and each epigrammatic oration be appropriately closed 
with an Imperial benediction. Disaffection in the provinces 
would be rendered universally impossible when it was once gene- 
rally known that Napoleon IIT. had declined to intercede with 
Heaven for any of the disaffected, and the dread of losing his 
Prince’s prayers would be terrible enough to break the spirit of 
the boldest rebel. An Imperial tour throughout the depart- 
ments would not, as now, be a dry formality of State—it would 
be an occasion of spiritual outpouring and consolation. With 
his pastoral crook in one hand and the Code Napoleon in the 
other, the Head of the Church would perhaps start on his 
episcopal circuit, carrying in his train the devout M. Billault, 
who with tears in his eyes would discharge the functions of chief 
Archimandrite of the Empire. 

That the Empire would strengthen itself immensely in France, 
if it were able to gather the reins of ecclesiastical no less than 
of political power into its hands, is self-evident. In a coun 
like France, where the voice of the masses, in theory at least, is 
supreme, religion will always be a useful ally for the Govern- 
ment to have at its command. For a short time the present 
Emperor succeeded in turning the clerical party into his instru- 
ments. But though Ultramontanism may be the ally of Oppo- 
sitions, or of Revolutions, or, for a short time, even of Republi. 
canism, it could never be the permanent ally of a monarch whose 
ambition is to head a democratic political propaganda. But 
by severing religion from Ultramontanism, and Gallicising 
his own Church, the Emperor would achieve two important re- 
sults. He would free himself from what, up to the present 
moment, has been a check upon his foreign policy. Secondly, 
if successful, he would gain all the strength at home which a 
Prince necessarily has to whom the clergy look for bread and for 
promotion, and whom the devout are compelled to regard as their 
spiritual superior. Napoleon ILI. has already taken into his pay 
the bureaucracy and the journals of France; and (in the Senate) 
has subsidized her notabilities. In becoming Pope of France, 
as M. Cayla is pleased to call it, he would merely The going one 
step further, and taking into the pay of the Empire the religion 
of the State. The consequences would be twofold. Ceremonial 
religion, it is true, by becoming purely national, would gain anew 
lease of vitality in France. But, strange as the assertion may ap- 

ar, a blow would fall upon the cause of liberty. Ultramontanism 
is not a creed that can commend itself to the approbation of Pro- 
testants, or Liberals, or Englishmen. Yet, in one sense, Ultra- 
montanism is at this day, in France, the cause of freedom. The 

wer of the Papal Church is one of the few forces still 
eft which can exercise the least check upon the despotism of 
the Empire. That power is gradually melting into thin air; and 
many who have no sympathy for the Pope or for the reactionary 
pietismof his partisans, but who would not havebeen sorry tomake 
use of the Church to moderate the Empire, see, with regret, their 
last hope fading. It will no longer be possible, if Ultramontanism 
is overthrown, to play off the tyranny of superstition against the 
tyranny of material force. 

There are many in France, whose weight this last year has been 
thrown into the scale of Catholicism, whose names are a proof 
that it is from broad political foresight, and notfrom narrow pietism, 
that they have chosen to enrol themselves among the de- 
fenders of the Catholic cause. Should Napoleon III. really 
dream of carrying into execution the project suggested in 
the pamphlet of M. Cayla, he will have to encounter the 
opposition, not merely of the Catholic party, but of the whole 

rench bar, of the entire Legitimist and Orleanist body, and 
of many sincere Republicans and even Free-thinkers, who, 
on the wide political grounds above mentioned, would not 
hesitate to make common cause with the religionists of Paris 
and the provinces. Would Napoleon III. be strong enough 
to set at ? an opposition so compact, and above all so 
unflinching doume on that with which he would be 


obliged to contend. Among the ranks of the French Opposition 
there are many ible martyrs and not a few heroes. Yet he 
is seated firmly in the saddle, and it would take no slight inter- 
nal convulsion to shake his hold upon the Crown. Nor is the 
influence of the clerical party in France at this moment parti- 
cularly great, though the full strength of that has not been 
shown in the recent agitation relative to the Pope. The Pope's 
temporal dominion is probably an element of weakness in the 
position of his French adherents, for it places him in antago- 
nism to the Italian sympathies of the French people. But should 
he cease to be a claimant for a throne, there is no saying how 
far Ultramontanism might hold its own against the Empire. 
Hitherto the battle has been between liberal views backed by 
despotism, and reactionary views backed by Catholicism. Thence- 
forward the battle would be between despotism on the one hand, 
and Ultramontanism, supported by the friends of freedom, on the 
other. It is difficult to foresee the end of such a conflict, 
because no historical precedent is precisely in point. Ultra- 
montanism has generally fallen, but then it has seldom as yet 
been backed by the full strength of a Liberal Opposition. 

Yet though the issue of the struggle may possibly be doubt- 
ful, the friends of the Papacy, if they are wise in their genera- 
tion, will seek to avoid it altogether. It is not worth their 
while to quarrel with Napoleon over the appointment of a miser- 
able Bishop. A permanent separation between the Gallican and 
the mother Church would be perhaps the severest blow the 
Papacy has ever received. Blows of this kind are generally 
irretrievable. Religion may die for a time among a people, and 
be revived again; a heresy may gather strength, and yet ulti- 
mately be exploded ; scepticism may triumph, and quickly pass 
away. But of all ‘isms’ the most formidable to the Catholic 
cause is nationalism. When schism takes this shape, it is well 
nigh incurable. The Pope cannot afford to look with equanimity 
on the secession of the French Church. In the French Emperor 
he would lose, not only his eldest son, but his most vigorous mis- 
sionary. Three hundred years ago, by the ill-timed pone 
of two days, Roman Catholicism lost not merely a little island, 
which would have been a small matter—it lost in reality the 
opportunity of colonizing the world. Bounded on the north by 
antagonistic creeds which owe their separate origin either 
to accident or to national idiosyncrasies, if. Roman Catholi- 
cism had succeeded in retaining England it would have re- 
tained the mastery of the seas. In the apostacy of England 
and the decadence of Spain it found that its hold upon maritime 
enterprise was gone. But so long as France was faithful it 
was able to hope for continually enlarged fields of missionary 
labour in heathen lands. The French flag during the last century 
has been to a great extent the banner of Roman Catholic pro- 
selytism—more especially in the Eastern seas, where French 
activity, unnoticed by English eyes, these forty years has been 
increasing in a most striking manner. It is in virtue of his fleets, 
his sailors, and his trade, no less than in virtue of his Ultra- 
montane clergy, that the Chief of the French Empire has a right 
to esteem himself the best-beloved son of Rome. Among the 
European nations whose destiny it is to colonize the globe, there 
may befew who own the supremacy of thesuccessor of the Apostles. 
This consolation, however, is still left him, that he is at the head 
ofa great religious propaganda among the heathen, which shelters 
itself under the guns of French men-of-war. 

France, from another point of view, is equally important to the 
Papacy. The phases of English opinion exercise but little in- 
fluence upon Continental minds. The divergence of tastes and 
habits, the antipathy of character, the dissimilarity of antecedents, 
and lastly the diversity of language which separate us from the 
rest of the European world, prevent English thought from com- 
municating iteell or being understood abroad. But France, 
on the other hand, is en rapport with the greater part of E 
Her ideas circulate to the east and to the south with electrio 
rapidity, and vibrate through the inmost heart of many 
whose national pride and independence leads them to detest the 
nation whieh impregnates them with her own sentiments and con- 
ceits. The French language is a vehicle which conveys French 
opinion through the ag and breadth of the Continent. A 

renchman is a terrible oy ane who half mesmerizes 
and half browbeats the rest of the European world into pion 
with his will. They feel for him the strange aversion, com inal 
with the strange attraction, by which weaker animals are moved 
at the approach of some half-savage and agile superior. If 
France snaps for ever the link which binds her to Rome, the 
sound will reverberate through the Continent in a way in which 
the sound of no other secession would be h ore espe- 
cially would the shock be felt among the members of the Latin 
family, the reunion of whom into one great Empire is said to be 
the dream of that new Imperial house whose dreams are like 
the reflex of the dreams of Charlemagne. There is no price 
too heavy for the Pope, if he be wise, to pay, to prevent the 
scandal of so contagious an apostacy. Great systems like the 
Papacy are more likely to perish by the folly and incapacity of 
their head than by any great increase in the aginst of the 
world. ‘Timely concessions might have saved Germany, and 
perhaps snatched England, from the Reformation. Timely con- 
cessions in these latter days might even have preserved the 
Patrimony of St. Peter. Unless Roman Catholicism is certain of 
victory in the event of a collision between the French Emperor 
and itself, it would be simple madness on the part of the Vatican 

decline, the conflict. 
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THE CHINESE DESPATCHES. 


receive with equanimity the news of two more victories 
over the Chinese, The triumph of our arms in sucha 
conflict is, under ordinary circumstances, so inevitable that people 
at home are in some danger of undervaluing the skill, foresight, 
and vast labour by which our troops have been brought in full 
efficiency into the positions where their superior valour, dis- 
cipline, and equipment have gained for them the successes which 
we are apt to regard as a matter of course. The mail of the 23rd 
of September left the allied army in good health and well sup- 
lied with every necessary, within six miles of the capital of the 
hinese Empire, and it may be expected that we shall shortly 
hear either of the taking of Pekin or of the conclusion of a treaty 
which would render further hostile steps unnecessary. There is 
reason, also, to believe that Mr. Parkes and his companions 
in misfortune were well treated, and that their captivity would 
be ofshort duration. We shall certainly look to the next mail 
for a lively and minute account by the Correspondent of the 
Times of ail the circumstances of his detention, and of his happy 
restoration to that army which has been obliged to fight two 
battles without the usual prospect of full publicity to all its 
valiant deeds. 


Lamenting, as we do, the blundering or treachery of the 
Chinese officials which has compelled this recourse to arms, we 
still find abundant reason for satisfaction in the conduct of the 
Ambassadors and Generals, and of the troops and transport 
service under their command. And the result, as far as it is 
known, deserves our approbation equally with the proceedings. 
The allies were close to the capital, and in communication 
with the brother of the Emperor. The resumption of hos- 
tilities appears to have been made inevitable by the conduct of 
the Chinese general, who placed guns and troops, supported b 
an army of 20,000 men, so as tocommand the very ground whic 
the Chinese Plenipotentiaries had appointed for the encampment 
of the Allied forces. Supposing that a collision must necessarily 
have resulted from the positions and movements of the two armies, 
it becomes less material to inquire whether the first act of violence 
was committed or received by an officer of the French commissariat. 
Whatever may have been the precise cause, affairs were brought 
into a state in which the allied Generals perceived that it was 
their simple duty to clear the ground in front of them, and well 
did they discharge that duty. Sir Hope Grant states in his 
despatch that he left Tien-tsin, on the Peiho river, on the gth 
September, and reached Ho-see-wao, which is forty miles nearer 
to Pekin, on the 13th. Between that day and the 17th he advanced 
‘fifteen miles further, and was then ten miles distant from Tung- 
chow, from which place to Pekin is not more than twelve miles. 
It had been arranged between Mr. Parkes and the Chinese Pleni- 
potentiaries that the Allied army should encamp near a place called 
Chang-tsia-wan, about five miles on theinvaders’side of l'ung-chow, 
while the Ambassadors with their escort should advance to the 
latter place, and sign the convention which it was expected would 
terminate the war. But on the morning of the 18th of September 
the appointed position was found to be virtually occupied by a 
Chinese army, whose batteries, hastily thrown up, flanked the 
— site of the Allied camp. As the movements bf this arm 

ecame threatening, Sir Hope Grant covered his flanks wit 

cavalry, and ordered the baggage to be hastened on, and massed 
in avillage in the rear, where it could be defended by a small force. 
The necessity of this precaution will be evident from the fact 
that by the time it was completed the hostile cavalry had almost 
entirely surrounded Sir Hope Grant's little army. In this posi- 
tion of things, with one army enveloping the other, an experienced 
soldier would perceive that a battle was inevitable, and that the 
only question could be when and by whom should the first blow 
be struck. Uncertainty upon this point was terminated by a 
sudden commotion in the enemy's lines. Seven members of the 
small party of officers, civilians, and troopers, which had ven- 
tured within the power of the Chinese, apprehending treachery 
and murder, rode hard through a fire of matchlocks and gained 
the British lines. The rest of the party, including Mr. Parkes, 
remained in the hands of the Chinese. As Sir Hope Grant 
says, ‘it was now useless to wait longer,” and the attack was 
immediately commenced. The French were on the right, 
assisted by a squadron of Fane's Horse, to supply their 
own want of cavalry. Inthe centre wasa British nine-pounder 
battery, a squadron of the King’s Dragoon Guards, and 
rt of the path regiment. ‘Towards the left was en Armstrong 
ttery with the 15th Punjab Infantry, and on the extreme 
left were the 1st Sikh Cavalry, three six-pounders, and the 2nd 
Queen’s. These seem to have been all the British troops en- 
gaged, and the French are stated to have had at this time 
only twelve hundred infantry and a light battery. We 
believe that the whole allied force did not exceed five thousand 
men, while the enemy showed more than twenty thousand. 
This, indeed, on Eastern battle-fields is no unusual dispropor- 
tion, and it is chiefly remarkable because the allies were march- 
ing through a populous country on a vast capital, and were 
many miles from reinforcements and from the friendly sea. The 
action began simultaneously on all points, and it was evident 
that the Chinese General had deliberately prepared to defend 
the very ground upon which the Plenipotentiaries had agreed 
that the allies should peacefully encamp. “ An entrenchment, 
skilfully concealed by natural obstacles, extended on our right 


and left for several miles, and was armed with numerous guns,” 
The extreme right flank of the enemy was turned by the British 
under Sir John Michel, after a “ brilliant charge” of the Sikhs 
upon the Tartar cavalry. The left flank was turned by the 

rench; and on the centre and right the operations of the 
British, under the immediate direction of Sir Hope Grant, caused 
a flight “with considerable precipitancy.” The Chinese lost 
seventy-five gunsand about six hundred menkilled. The enormous 
extent of country covered by the enemy did not permit more to 
be effected against them by a force too small to allow of its” 
being scattered. The squadron of Fane’s Horse attached to the 
French army made a gallant charge, and obtained from General 
de Montauban the highest commendation. 

After this battle the Allies remained two days at Chang-tsia- 
wan, and were joined by fifteen hundred French troops. The 
Chinese army was encamped on the road between Tung-chow and 
Pekin, on both sides of the canal which runs from the Peiho to 
the capital. At daybreak on the 27st, the Allies advanced to 
attack this position. The French on the right found the hostile 
infantry in considerable force. On the left, large masses of 
Tartar cavalry advanced rapidly, and with a courage which com- 
mands our admiration, within two hundred yards of the British 
guns. They were driven off by a fire of canister and by skir- 
mishers. We presume that the guns were of the common sort, 
which at this short range are more efficient than the Armstrong. 
Perhaps the Tartars are beginning to discover that the only safety 
from rifled cannon is to be found in coming to close quarters. 
The enemy's cavalry thus driven away from the British right 
hung in leavy clouds upon the left front, affording to our 
cavalry an excellent opportunity to charge, which they promptly 
seized, and effectually turned the right of the Chinese army. 
After this defeat the enemy constantly retired before the advance 
of any party of our cavalry, but still showed a steady front at 
the distance of a thousand yards. Sir Hope Grant had with him 
on the left three Armstrong guns, which here found exactly the 
proper opportunity to display their great accuracy at long range, 
whilst they relieved our slender force of cavalry from the ex- 
hausting duty of endeavouring to reach a flying and ever return- 
ing foe. ‘‘ With the three Armstrong guns we fired occasional 
single shots on their thickest masses. ese shots served ad- 
mirably to illustrate the good qualities of the Armstrong gun. 
Not one failed to strike the thiek masses of the eneniy, at once 
dispersing them from the spot.” The Tartars yielded ground, as 
well they might, before these destructive projectiles. The British 
left pushed on, and the right kept in line with the French, who, 
after a sharp fight with infantry, had carried the bridge over the 
canal on the Imperial high road to Pekin. The enemy retired 
upon that city, having lost forty-three guns and many men. The 
British loss in these two battles was only three killed and forty- 
seven wounded. 

With such facility, and at the price of such insignificant 
casualties, has the aliied army advanced within one step of the 
occupation of the capital of the Chinese Empire. Communi- 
cations appear to be secure, supplies abundant, and that most 
terrible enemy of British troops in Eastern campaigns, disease, 
has not yet appeared as the ally of the routed hordes of Tartars, 
who have confessed the power of discipline and science—of the 
sabre and lance of the Europeans, no less than of their rifles and 
artillery. We should rejoice to hear that this Chinese war was 
finished, and that there was some reasonable prospect of a few 
years passing without another. But if Chinese officials will 
persist in a course of stupid womens. we shall profit by an 
excellent opportunity of testing the capabilities of the Armstrong 


gun. 


ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


big xe is this remarkable characteristic about the disgrace- 
ful émeute at St. George’s-in-the-East—that it has covered, 
with a single exception, every person concerned in it with dis- 
credit. It would be difficult to say who has committed the 
greatest blunders, or to whom to award the prize for mis- 
management. When a whole coach-load of passengers are 
flung at once into the mud, it is hardly worth while to count 
the stains, or to decide which comes out in the filthiest plight. 
We are not{going to review the history of St. George’s-in-the- 
East. It is better to leave it as it stands, a long tangled coil of 
confusion, blundering, and incapacity—of bluster, where concili- 
ation would be needed, and impotent, servile deference to mob 
rule where firmness was required. It is the record of a 
steady, permanent, and certainly triumphant progress of riot, 
profanity, blasphemy, and indecency, to which the authorities, 
both in Church and State, have yielded, not with the dignity 
of a compromise, but with an imbecility which alone exculpates 
them from the imputation of being taken for accomplices with 
the mob of ruffians whose crowning victory has at length been 
consummated by the connivance of the a? and the Rector 
in throwing away the game when it was entirely in their hands. 


It is now superfluous to remember that Mr. Hugh Allen 
threw himself into the arms of the people; and yet that Mr. 
Bryan King was equally ill-advised to contest the legal, how- 
ever inconvenient, right of the parishioners to hire such a Levite 
as that learned and judicious divine. We care not to rehearse 
and to regret how mistake succeeded mistake—how impolitic it 
was in the Government to encourage the nascent riots at St. 
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George’s-in-the-East by promoting to a Crown benefice the eccen- 
tric lecturer who seemed identified with the rioters. Although 
we had little sympathy with the religious susceptibilities of the 

resent parishioners of St. George’s-in-the-East, who had en- 

ured for fifteen years the ritual peculiarities of that church, we 
had as little apology to urge for the lack of judgment in the 
Rector which dictated, and the lack of feeling which persisted in, a 
ceremonial which, questionable anywhere, was found to be en- 
tirely thrown away in that place. And when we come to 
examine the conduct of the authorities entrusted with the 
duty of keeping the peace, whether we select the church- 
wardens, the police authorities, or the Home Secretary, it 
would be hard to say which offered the most inviting premium 
to those religious gentlemen who, in the name of religion, sang 
lewd songs, and, in every sense of the phrase, committed nuisances 
in a house of worship and prayer. And at length, when the in- 
dignant sense of society recalled Sir George Lewis to the duty 
of doing something more creditable than hair-splitting on 
the legal definition of an “ outrage’”—when the ill-advised rector 
had fled to the Continent, and with the consent of all parties 
a respectable clergyman, Mr. Hansard, had undertaken the 
invidious duty of carrying out a certain line of policy—when, as 
it seemed, the authorities in Church and State, the Bishop and 
the magistrates, had agreed upon the field of resistance—it was 
thought that the name of St. George’s-in-the-East would no longer 
be made to stink in the national nostrils. It was universally felt 
that we had reached the turning-point of the whole affair. At 
last the two camps were fairly distinguished from each other. 
On the one side was authority, however tardy in putting on its 
harness—on the other, was the mere rump of the old faction 
of religious pretence. When Mr. Hansard undertook the care 
of St. George’s-in-the-East, the public voice was united. At any 
hazard and under any circumstances order must be restored— 
the rebellion against decency must be trodden out. Religion, 
social order, walle morality, alike required this. All that could 
be done by stretching principles to the utmost had been done. 
The law must now be vindicated. 


In the recent services of St. George’s-in-the-East there was 
positively nothing for the most pliant and conciliating com- 
promise to a It could no longer be pretended that there 
were any religious susceptibilities at stake. All that was left 
in the shape of opposition was the remarkable religion of 
Mr. Rosier, and that lovely temper and Christian deport- 
ment which is only to be found in a metropolitan vestry. 
Even in that vestry the malcontents were in a minority, and the 
gentleman who saluted the Bishop of London as a mountebank 
stood almost alone. The riots at St. George’s, however, con- 
tinued, though in a most shrunken and contemptible form. The 
embers spattered and fizzed, but there was no life in them. Mr. 
Hansard—not without receiving, as was unavoidable, averted 
looks and cold sympathies from either side—like a gentleman, 
having made a bargain, remained firm to duty in discharging it 
with the most punctilious severity of good faith. He encountered 
the ribaldry of the boys and girls who still disturbed the services ; 
but he was backed by the hearty good wishes and confidence of 
all that was veopestable in the feeling of the country. There was 
not in a single quarter any exception to the universal reprobation 
with which the disgusting indecencies at St. George’s-in-the- 
East were viewed. In Parliament and in the press there was 
but one voice. Authority must be maintained. The Puritan 
organs, though late, protested strongly against the rioters. - And 
if in any quarter Mr. Hansard had a right to look for the stoutest 
support, it was from the Bishop and the Rector who had placed 
him in a position as harassing and difficult as ever fell to the lot 
of a peacemaker. To support Mr. Hansard, and to crush the 
rioters, was no longer a mere policy, but a social duty. 

We regret to say that when at last the game was entirely in 
the hands of the Bishop of London, he has thought proper to 
throw up the cards, to abandon Mr. Hansard, his own represen- 
tative and delegate, and to submit himself and the Church, and 
the cause of religion and order, to the dictates of the ruffians 
and idlers who for so many months have outraged public morality 
in St. George’s-in-the-East. As it seems, both the Rector and 
the Bishop have deserted Mr. Hansard. That gentleman, by his 
resignation of his trust, has very significantly shown his appre- 
ciation of the policy which has at length surrendered to mob 
rule that shadow of episcopal authority which survived. Great 
will be the rejoicings in every pot-house in the neighbourhood ; 
for from no more respectable source can have emanated those 
recent outrages to which the Bishop and the Rector have at last 
succumbed. 

——Subversa jacebat 
Pristina majestas soliorum .. . . 
Sub pedibus vulgi magnum lugebat honorem. 


The ignominy is complete. It will now go forth that, if only 
indecency is consistent and persistent, if only rioting holds its 
own, if only the defiance is sufficiently condensed and enduring, 
it is sure at last to triumph. How those who have at lengt 

agreed—with a unanimity which under the circumstances is won- 
derful—to throw Mr. Hansard over, and to make a Jonah of 
that gentleman to the hundred-headed beast of St. George’s, 
we do not choose to conjecture. Mr. Bryan King has been 
taking counsel, we trust only with himself, at pleasant Bruges. 
We are loath to do him the injustice of suspeeting that he 
has been influenced by those more long-headed than himself, 


and who are very likely to be found among the astute eccle- 
siastics of Belgium. But his alacrity to give everything into 
the Bishop’s hands so strongly contrasts with that temper which 
his friends called firmness and his enemies obstinacy, that we 
are tempted to inquire into this suspicions change of tactics on 
the rector’s part. The air of Ultramontane Bruges has had a 
very different effect on his temper from that of the sharp breezes 
of Anglican orthodoxy. And as to the Bishop of London, we 
regret to our sincere impression that in the day when the 
Church of England wants friends, it will be remembered that 
one to whom was entrusted the duty of resisting violence—one 
by whom, if by any, neither the 

Civium ardor prava jubentium, 

Nee vultus instantis tyranni, 


ought to have been consid ed in the face of the very plainest 
duty which it ever fell to .uthority to vindicate—was found 
wanting both in loyalty to his own representative, and in that 
firmness, dignity, and policy w ich can never be wantonly 
abandoned without the most serious consequences in the aliena- 
tion of friends and in the encouragem ut of insubordination and 
disorder. If it is believed that all tat is sacrificed at St. 
George’s-in-the-East by the bishop and the pastor is an altar- 
cloth and a candlestick, a chant or a cross, we ~ to say such is 
not the case. For these things there are many who care not 
two straws, and who neither regret their loss nor stickle for 
their maintenance, but to whom the way in which these trifles are 
prohibited is nothing less than an unhappy abandonment of the 
cause of order against riot, of decency against blasphemy, of 
good faith against mob rule. 


ENGLISH VOLUNTEERS AT NAPLES, 


bly Anglo-Italian Brigade is, it appears, destined to 
an end, if not absolutely inglorious, at any rate v 
a of the good — and generous sympathies whi 
prompted its Yormation. The most chivalrous undertaking of 
the day has undeniably come to grief. Don Quixote him- 
self never reaped a larger crop of the disappointments and 
failures that await inopportune activity and unreflecting self- 
devotion. Brave men went out to sell their lives for a noble 
cause, and from the first day on which they stood on Italian 
soil we heard of nothing but mistakes and murmurings and 
mutual recrimination. Seven or eight hundred enthusiasts or 
adventurers found themselves committed to a gigantic blunder. 
The circumstances of the case made success improbable—the 
Spee of the commanders made disaster certain. The little 
ghting into which the reckless folly of its colonel need- 
lessly hurried a regiment of undrilled, unfed, and weary recruits, 
served but to show how much might have been made, at a more 
favourable moment and under more skilful hands, of so much 
excellent material. As it was, unless the volunteers had been 
saints and rs as well as heroes, there was but one result to 
be looked for. Colonel Peard and the young gentlemen who 
assisted his councils were certain to provoke the flesh and blood 
of ordinary warriors to discontent, mistrust, and insubordination. 
The whole story is surrounded by the same hopeless entangle- 
ment of confusions, misunderstandings, statements, and counter- 
statements that characterized every department of the hastily- 
organized provisional regime which, fortunately for Naples, has 
now been replaced by the councils of Cavour and the vigorous dé- 
cisiveness of Victor Emmanuel. The inconveniences of such a 
state of thin, 


Bitter, indeed, was the disappointment which in the present 
instance all such expectations were doomed to encounter. 
Unaccountable delays, gratuitous privations, uncertain orders, in- 
suflicient discipline, all the horrors of feeble authority, attended the 
luckless British Legion from the first moment to the last of its brief 
but unhappy existence. In England, various agents, more or 
less authorized, were busy in collecting funds ; nobody in par- 
ticular was responsible; and a crowd of sharp-eyed birds of prey 
soon darkened the horizon, and gathered round so promising a 
booty. Long before the chartered vessels had entered the Medi- 
terranean, anxious and disconsolate gentlemen, of Israelitish 
origin, were hurrying ' speedier means of transit to Caserta 
with bills of exchange for the Dictator's acceptance, and 
missory notes which wanted only the promise to complete their 
sufficiency. It was unromantic, to say the least of it, that 
the destined liberators of Italy should be ushered in w 
the scene of action by an advanced guard of Hebrew duns, 
and that the first sounds that heralded the advent of these 
latter-day knights-errant should be those of army contractors 

rosaically clamorous for the settlement of their little accounts, 
eanwhile, half of the impatient warriors were fretting and 
fuming at their enforced inactivity at the miserable little 
Sardinian port where see seemed to have come to a permanent 
To the interests of by 
rations and doing goose-step at lari Was & species 
self-devotion for which the Englishmen wens 


unprepared. Men with their blood up can bear anything better 
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than compulsory idleness, and, drill as they would, the hours 
crept wearily away. They were in a half fanatical humour, and 
naturally resented being formed eight times a day into a hollow 
square, firing volleys into the calm bosom of the Mediterranean, 
and preparing to receive cavalry that existed only in the fervent 
imagination of the drill-sergeant. Meanwhile, Colonel Peard was 
at Naples, suffering all the cruel pangs with which hope deferred 
could fill the breast of an impatient warrior. Day after day he 
scanned the blue horizon, in hopes that the wished-for Melazzo 
might be bringing his military friends up from the under-world, 
and day after day he looked and longed in vain. Achilles-like, 
he strode by the water's edge, and every blue wave seemed to 
mock his misery with its smile. His torture was not yet com- 

lete. The soldiers did not come, but the army-contractors 
Fd, and Colonel Peard’s soul swelled black within him. 
He asked for troops, and Shylock brought the stony heart of 
an inflexible creditor; his finge.s tingled for the fight, and 
he was asked to put his narve to paper; he burned to be 
breaking the sixth commnadment on the most extensive 
scale, and he found that some one else was breaking the 
eighth. Money, it w.s clear, was slipping away; and 
the colonel, beside himself with fury, summoned his mili- 
tary advisers and he.d a juvenile Cabinet Council on the 
state of affairs. ‘lwo great difficulties at once presented 
themselves. First, nobody was strong in arithmetic, and 
volunteer colonels, who are afraid of nothing, may naturally be 
expected to treat the multiplication-table with disdain and de- 
fiance. In the next place, had a whole Somerset-house full of 
audit-clerks been transported to the spot, nothing could have 
been done, as all the necessary accounts, if any existed, had been 
left in Engiand. Most men would have been beaten, but Colonel 
Peard had ceased to believe in impossibilities, and felt fully up 
to the emergency. He came, he saw, and he resolved to conquer. 
Nor had he long to wait. The vessels arrived, the aide-de-camps 
flew to their posts, the gallant colonel thanked his stars, equipped 
himself in the costume of an interesting brigand, sped down to 
the harbour, and—selecting the worthiest victim he could find— 
arrested the Major of the regiment, and brought him ashore with 
a corporal’s guard, and shut him up in a room at his hotel as a 
prisoner of war. This daring feat safely effected, sentinels being 
duly posted at the door, and all communication with the outer 
world completely stopped, Colonel Peard’s fury began to abate, 
and he and the staff, daring, but not judicious, sat down to 
dine. Meanwhile, things began to look ugly on board the ships. 
Major Styles was a general favourite, and his sudden and 
ignominious seizure created the most absolute bewilderment, 
and bewilderment soon rose into indignation. The Colonel 
had been much too anxious about the coming of the ships 
to make any arrangement for their reception, and as they 
arrived early on Sunday morning, and neither food nor lodging 
had been prepared, the troops the pleasure of spending 
another twenty-four hours in all the discomfort that dirt, crowd- 
ing, and a long voyage were calculated to produce. Awful 
rumours, too, got abroad that the fires were out, and that life 
forthwith was to be prolonged on rum and captain’s biscuit. 
The aide-de-camps, to add to the pleasantness of the occasion, 
rushed incoherently about the decks, clearing them uncere- 
moniously of the few Englishmen who had come off to welcome 
their countrymen, and preserving the order, which nobody but 
themselves considered in danger, with a zeal more vehement 
than discreet. All Naples, meanwhile, had heard of the English 
officer’s disgrace, and when, two days later, he was restored to 
liberty and to his former rank, every Englishman in the place 
may well have been indignant that a countryman of his own, 
in so prominent a position, should, in the absence of all evidence, 
have Tons needlessly exposed to so public a degradation. This, 
however, was only the beginning of the evils which Colonel Peard 
had in store for his unfortunate followers. The British Legion 
was no doubt ready and anxious to fight; but the boldest man 
among them must have been surprised, when within a day or two 
of their landing, they found themselves, hungry and exhausted, 
at the end of a hot march, led straight into one of those long 
harassing skirmishes which so frequently go on at the extreme 
outposts of hostile armies, and to which no rational officer would 
needlessly expose inexperienced and weary troops. The worst, 
however, was yet to come. Not many days elapsed before 
Colonel] Peard took out a portion of the men in the middle of 
the night, and gave them an order, of which it is enough to say 
that brave men refused to execute it. It is certain that the 
General of the Division knew nothing of it, and that, upon tidings 
reaching him, he peremptorily forbade its execution. 


As the story begins, so it ends. It is well that the speedy 
close of hostilities saved us from the almost certain contingency 
of some great disaster. A week or two in the field and a few 
days’ marching sufficed to complete a long list of follies and mis- 
haps. Starving men who have left their desks and counters for 
a voluntary service are perfectly certain to pillage, and it is no 
thanks to Colonel Peard that he has not the blood of eight or 
nine unfortunate “looters” on hia head. A spirit of insubordi- 
nation, once aroused, is sure to break out in various acts of law- 
lessness, and if Englishmen have done discredit to themselves and 
their nation, half the blame attaches to the rash, wrong-headed 
adventurer whom his own presumption and the amiable credulity 
of Garibaldi advanced to a post for which prudence, calmness, 
and common sense were no less necessary military ability 


or personal daring. The moral of the tale is, however, 
of wider application. Volunteer corps miss their true pur 
and transcend their rightfpl limits when they mix themselves 
up in any other cause than that of national self-defence. Schemes 
of assistance to a foreign people, however plausible and attrac- 
tive, are sure to end in disappointment. Everything is neces- 
sarily done in the dark ; money can scarcely fail to be wasted or 
stolen ; and “the costly circumstances of practical illegality” give 
rise to evils far deeper and more extensive than the loss of a few 
thousand pounds. Foreigners completely fail to appreciate the 
nice shades of distinction which, to our eyes, separate one degree 
of national responsibility from another. On the Continent, that 
which Governments permit they sanction, and the English 
Legion may come some day to be quoted against ourselves as a 
precedent, which, though we may feel it to be unfair, will, in the 
public opinion of Europe, be assuredly held to estop us from 
protesting against international meddling. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Oe evening Miss Louisa Pyne made her re-appearance, 
after a long period of indisposition, in an adaptation—or 
rather a literal translation—of M. Victor Massé’s operetta, Les 
Noces de Jeannette, entitled the Marriage of Georgette. This 
little piece was written some a ago for Madame Miolan 
Carvalho, whose performance of the principal character will be 
remembered by all habitués of the Opera Comique. It was pro- 
mised by Mr. Gye during the last Italian Opera season, with 
Madame Carvalho in her original character; but his arrange- 
ments, as it turned out, did not admit of its representation. It 
was, then, a good idea to introduce it in an English dress, when 
we had an English singer so specially qualified for the part as 
Miss Louisa Pyne, who possesses a fluency of voice and a mastery 
over difficulties of execution little, if at all, inferior to that of her 
accomplished French rival. 

In a dramatic sense, the piece is the merest sketch, being sus- 
tained entirely by two characters; and in the absence of all inci- 
dent, depending for its interest solely on the individual powers 
of the two actors to “ create” a part, and by the charm of manner 
fill up the meagre outline presented to them by the author—or, 
as we ought rather to say, authors, as the book is the production 
of MM. Barbier and Carré, from whose joint pens the libretto 
of Dinorah proceeded. It is just one of those pieces in which, 
dramatically considered, all the flavour would seem to evaporate 
in the translation, and which, thoroughly French as it is in cha- 
racter, seems to require that refinement and cleverness in the 
depicting of minute detail in which the French stage so far excels 
our own. That Miss Pyne and Mr. Corri fail, to some extent, 
in this particular is not surprising; and for this reason we 


should scarcely imagine that the Warriage of Georgette can ever. 


become very attractive to a mixed audience. The gentleman is 
painstaking and conscientious in the extreme, not only in this, but 
in all the other numerous parts which, from the great deficicne 
of the Covent Garden company in the bass department, he is 
compelled to undertake ; but his humour is wanting in geniality, 
— is so manifestly forced that it frequently quite fails of its 
effect. 

The following is an outline of the story, if story it can be called. 
Jacques and Georgette are a pair of betrothed levers who dis- 
agree on the very ageog | of their bridal; or, we should 
scarcely say disagree, as the quarrel is entirely confined to 
the gentleman’s side. Georgette is the pretty, but wilful, 
daughter of some old soldier, who, however, does not appear, 
while Jacques is a peasant not overstocked with brains, to whom 
she has for some time been affianced. As it would appear, 
Jacques has become thoroughly alarmed by the somewhat deter- 
mined tone of mind evinced by his lady-love, and when the time 
approaches for his fate to be sealed, fear so conquers love, that 
he takes to his heels, and just arrives panting from the intended 
scene of action as the piece opens. He congratulates himself 
cordially on his escape, determines never to run such a risk a 
second time, and is in the very act of extolling the advantages of 
freedom, when a tap summons him to the door of his cottage. The 
unwary Jacques hastens to open it, and Mdlle. Georgette, nothing 
daunted by the uncomplimentary conduct of her admirer, presents 
herself. Then ensues ascene of recrimination. Georgette tells 
him she will be the laughing-stock of the whole village, and 
enlarges upon the sweets of matrimony; but, Jacques proving 
obdurate, she next essays indirectly to bribe him into compliance 
by an allusion to her worldly goods, and more particularly to 
some new furniture bequeathed to her by her grandmother, and 
of which the cottage is most unmistakeably in want. Her dis- 
interested lover half relents, but the temptation is not sufficiently 
strong ; and Georgette, reduced to ma expedient, threatens 
him with the displeasure of her military parent, whom she 
pictures as ready armed with gun and pistol to take vengeance 


“upon the deceiver. At this juncture the voices of the wedding 


guests are heard calling loudly for the bridegroom ; and Jacques, 
only too happy to escape the perplexities of this awkward ¢éte-a- 
téte, hastens to join them. Georgette, left sola, soliloquizes upon 
the perfidy of man in general and of her faithless swain in 


particular. Plucking up spirit, however, after some considera- 
tion, she determines to effect by stratagem what she has failed 
to obtain by affection. She resolves to induce Jacques to sign 
the contract of marriage 


under the promise of rendering the deed 
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useless by omitting to do so herself—at the same time that, like 
a true Frenchwoman, she is secretly determined, if necessary, 
not to keep true to her word. Jacques returning shortly after- 
wards, somewhat the worse for the wine that had been 
provided for his wedding feast, she takes advantage of the op- 
portunity, further threatens him with her father’s vengeance, 
and finally induces him to put his hand to the paper. Then, 
some cousin Pierre opportunely arriving to draw off the atten- 
tion of her victim, Mademoiselle hastily adds her own signature, 
and despatches the contract by Pierre to her friends. As 
Pierre passes the bridegroom, he hastily shows him Georgette’s 
name at the foot of the page, and thereby throws him into a 
state of rage and consternation. He bitterly reproaches Madame 
Jacques (née Georgette), who takes it very coolly, and he 
finally smashes every article of furniture in the room, probably 
remembering that it was in the power of his grandmother-in- 
law to supply the loss. But, to shorten matters, suffice it to say 
that during another of the hero’s temporary absences from the 
scene, his wife, assisted by the villagers, supplies the place of 
the broken articles with her own goods and chattels, and further 
prepares a substantial repast. fier Jord returning, like many 
another man, is not proof against the proffer of substantial 
advantages, and eats his supper with very considerable relish, 
upon which the villagers entering congratulate M. and Madame 
Jacques upon the event of their happy union. 


The music, as might be anticipated, is not of a very ambitious 
character. Thoroughly French in style, it possesses at once the 
sparkle and the triviality which characterise the modern school 
of French writers of comic opera, who, following in the steps of 
a really great man—M. Auber—have imitated many of his 
peculiarities without the power of producing the charming and easy 
flow of melody in the absence of which it is impossible that such 
light material should possess interest or durability. This being 
the case, any very minute analysis of the musical portion of the 
Marriage of Georgette is unnecessary. A light and evan 
trivial overture is succeeded by a song, “‘ At last I am alone,” 
for Jacques, consisting principally of patchy disjointed phrases, 
remarkable for their quaintness of rhythm, and love tted on 
to an elaborate accompaniment. The other song for the gentle- 
man, “Oh, you can little know, my dear,” where Jacques is 
endeavouring to frighten his pertinacious wife with an 
account of the hardship and discomfort she will have to 
undergo, is extremely spirited and well suited in -character 
to the sentiment. The best duet is the one commencing “ Sit 
down—'tis my wish,” in which Jacques begins to confess the 
valuable qualities of his partner, and contains a phrase of 
great beauty, to the words “ My fond heart will sure its joy 
reveal.” At once the most attractive, and in reality the most 
meritorious, portions of the work, however, are the songs for 
Georgette, the first of which, “ Amongst the swains who fondly 
sought my love,” impressed us most favourably by its elegance 
and graceful melody. The opening phrase in the second of these, 
where Georgette is employed in mending the wedding coat which 
Jacques has torn in his fury, recalls in a striking manner the 
prayer from Auber’s Masaniello, but is both prettily and effec- 
tively written. Of all the three, however, by far the most elabo- 
rate is the “ Nightingale song,” with a florid obligato for the 
flute, played to perfection by Mr. Pratten, and affording Miss 
Pyne an excellent opportunity for the display of her extraordi- 
nary facility of execution. certain similarity of style, rather 
than any traceable identity in special phrases, suggests to the 
memory Bishop’s well-known song, “ Lo, here the gentle lark.” 
Miss Pyne sings them all to perfection; and it is, indeed, 
almost entirely to the effect which she produces that the success 
which the operetta may be fairly said to have achieved is princi- 


pally owing. 


MADAME CLARA NOVELLO’S FAREWELL. 


LS week the musical world sustained an irreparable loss. 
One of the most accomplished singers of the present day— 
rhaps the most perfect concert-room vocalist whom we can 
st in our musical records—Madame Clara Novello—took her 
farewell of a London audience. Unlike the majority of musical 
celebrities, Madame Novello has seen the prudence of retiring 
from the public exercise of her great powers while they are as 
yet unimpaired, and she herself is in the full zenith of her repu- 
tation and popularity—a step which, however much we may, in 
common with all admirers of such sterling excellence, regret 
it, we cannot but applaud as dictated by a wise judgment. 

Clara Novello’s public career has now lasted some four-and- 
twenty years, during which period her reputation as a consum- 
mate vocalist and musician has never wan During the latter 
half of this time, by her continual performances at the concerts 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society and at the various great musical 
festivals in the provinces, she has earned for herself throughout 
Europe an acknowledgment of her claim to be considered 
the most perfect oratorio singer in the world. There are few 
connoisseurs who will not look back upon her exertions at the 


Hardel Festival, and on other similar occasions at the Crystal 
Palace, as most extraordinary instances of legitimate and genuine 
effect produced in spite of disadvantages against which only an 
artist so complete both in the requirements of voice and technical 
skill could have successfully contended. To enlarge at any length, 
however, upon her merits would be only to repeat what every 


musician knows and unhesitatingly acknowledges. The delicious 
purity of tone and exquisite taste, the consummate skill of 
vocalization and unerring truth of intonation which uniformly 
distinguished Madame Novello’s performances, are acknowledged 
facts in the musical world. If she had a fault, it was a certain 
coldness, which interfered, to some extent, with her success in 
compositions of an essentially dramatic character. The present, 
however, is no season for recalling imperfections which perhaps 
only an over-fastidious criticism would regard as such. Let us 
oie cherish the memory of so much that was great and true 
in art, and let us hope, though we can scarcely expect, that her 
loss may speedily be supplied by some worthy successor. 


Madame Novello’s varied powers were never perhaps displayed 
to more advantage than at this, her last appearance before a 
London public. Not that we can altogether commend the judg- 
ment evinced in the selection of the programme for so specially 
interesting an occasion. Mr. Benedict’s Undine, clever and 
musicianlike as it is (and we hope to criticise it at another oppor- 
tunity), was scarcely worthy, considering the circumstances, of 
engrossing so considerable a portion of the evening. Nor again 
do we think that the Ave Maria from Lorely should have been 
the last piece allotted to Madame Novello in the programme. 
We pad we confess, have preferred that our last impressions 
of the great singer should have been associated with some of 
those sacred songs through which she has been best known to 
the general public, and in which, with perhaps the exception of 
Jenny Lind, she has, in our generation at least, been without a 
rival. The well worn scena, too, from Oberon—‘“ Ocean, thou 
mighty monster”—has never been one of Madame Novelio’s most 
unqualified successes, although it would be almost hypercritical 
to endeavour to pick faults in what is, in the main, so great and 
genuine an exhibition of artistic excellence. The impulsive 
character, however, of this yy | dramatic composition 
was scarcely so well adapted for the display of Madame 
Novello’s powers as something more distinctly and inde- 
pendently classical would have been, in which those special 
excellences which constitute the charm of her singing would 
have had a better field for their exercise. Yet nothing 
could be more exquisitely refined, or more truthful in feeling, in 
short, more nearly realizing absolute perfection, than her render- 
ing of the song from Le Nozze di Figaro, “ Deh! Vieni,” one of 
those delicious bits of melodious sentiment for which Mozart is 
unequalled. 

The remainder of the miscellaneous portion of the 
we pass over without comment, as containing nothing of inte- 
rest compared with Madame Novello’s performances. The or- 
chestra was excellent, and in its ranks we observed many of our 
most celebrated instrumentalists, who, for the evening, must 
have deserted the Opera Houses in ordez, by their presence, to 
do honour to one who, both as an artist and as a friend, has ever 
been regarded by them with the most affectionate sympathy 
and respect. 

We regret to state that we believe it is Madame Novello’s 
intention to leave England, and take up her permanent 
residence abroad, where she will resume that rank which only 
political troubles rendered it desirable she should for a time 
ignore. To those troubles, in one sense at least, we owe a 

ebt of gratitude. But for them the world of music would have 
many years ago been deprived of services the loss of which 
it would have found it difficult, if not indeed absolutely im 
sible, to supply. It is with the sincerest wishes for her we 
and happiness that we bid this accomplished lady farewell. 


REVIEWS. 


URQUHART ON THE LEBANON.* 


Was statisticians that madness is on the increase, 
which is undoubtedly a very melancholy fact. Still, though 
it may seem doxical, we cannot help wishing that in many 
cases it would increase a little more. There are many people 
who are much too mad to be at large, and yet not quite mad 
enough to shut up, and the disposal of them is a great perplexity 
to their fellow-citizens. What is to be done with the victims of 
political crazes? To all intents and Lp gw they are lunatics, 
and yet their lunacy just stops short of the point that would 
justify a commission. They are just in the twilight between 
sanity and insanity, with just enough sense to conceal their un- 
happy condition from their saner fellow-men, and under that dis- 
guise to give currency to a great deal of downright madness. 
There is no reaching them in any way. They have the privi 
of both the conditions on the borders of which they hover. 
right of their madness they are proof against argument, and by 
right of their sanity they are safe from coercion. Possib! 
medicine might have some effect, but it has never been tried. tt 
is a pity that among other “ Obscure diseases of the brain,” physi- 
cians do not turn their attention to the political craze. There is 
no saying that it might not yield to skilful treatment. A distin- 
uished physician of our own day has laid it down that the various 
ormes of human error are due prixcipally to indigestion; and a 


* The Lebanon (Mownt Sowria): a History and iary. David 
owby. 1 
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Dutch philosopher places the seat of intellect in the stomach. It 
is likely enough that an energetic course of calomel might purge 
Mr. Ruskin of his undigested texts, and that continuous blistering 
would in course of time relieve Mr. Urquhart of the frightful 
malady of Russia on the brain. 

Poor Mr. Urquhart’s account of Russia’s misdeeds in the 
Lebanon and elsewhere, though lengthy, is rather amusing, be- 
cause it is written in such perfect seed, faith. It is like a good 
ghost-story from an implicit believer, or an account of spirit- 
rapping from a contributor to the Cornhill. He is not satisfied 
with the modest form of Russophobia with which Mr. —— 
or Lord Harrington is affected. He sees Russia everywhere 
and in everything. Every stone, every bit of building, almost 
every landscape, furnishes him with a sermon upon Russia's 
omnipotence and Russia’s wickedness. To the sphere as well as 
to the power of her influence there is no limit. History is onl 
a drama written according to her dictation. She moves all 
diplomacy, arranges all battles—settling beforehand when the 
are to be fought, and who is to win them—fixes revolutions wit 
the same ace , and keeps all the States of Europe in the 
most abject om :— 

From the period of the connexion of this country with et setae 
ceased to be engaged in tracking our way through its events. We have been 
seated as spectators, watching the of a drama written beforehand, 
where the pers declaim concerted for the catastrophe. Von 
Hammer stops short in his history of the Ottoman Empire at the treaty of 
Kainardji, in 1774, because from that period it was impossible to write it. 
Henceforth, he says, the different States of Europe are moved by springs 
known only at St. Petersburg. The history of the Lebanon, certainly since 
1840, has been managed by three of those Governments (Turkey, England, 
and France) who have ceased to have a history of their own. ..... Every 
Government must live every day in the internal conviction that it exists 
on sufferance, and that Russia can smite it the hour she pleases, with a 
coalition of foreign Powers. 


As far as England is concerned, this is of course effected by 
the purchase of Lord Palmerston, who is allowed by England to 
do exactly what he likes abroad. The war in the Crimea, which 
some superficial people might look upon as a breach of compact 
on Lord Palmerston’s part, is dismissed by Mr. Urquhart as “a 
simulated war.” But the difficulty that Lord Palmerston has 
not always been Foreign Minister of England staggers him 
rather more. He solves it, however, with characteristic 
decision :— 

Would I not then be insane to take all this trouble to get you to act upon 
your Government, so as to stop the interference of England—for that is the 
whole matter, there is no other evil or danger—if it were possible to get the 
English Government to let you alone? 

“Tell me how it is that so simple a thing as that is impossible ?” 

That simple thing involves the fate not of the Lebanon only, but of the 
Ottoman Empire, of India, of France, of Germany, of all Europe, and of all 
Asia, It is a thing as plain as the sun in the heavens at noonday, or as in- 
visible as the sun at midnight. England is nothing more than the man who 
happens to be Foreign Minister; nobody else knows anything, or cares for 
anything. There is nothing done in the Lebanon to the smallest point that 
he does not know and has not commissioned. If I were to go and tell in 
London what is doing, there is no man who would not laugh in my face, and 
call me a fool and a . The very ambassador in Constantinople does 
not know what is doing. Itis in consequence of a discovery of this kind that 
Colonel Rose is at present absent. 

“ But you have not always the same Foreign Minister; you have changes 
of ies, they cannot all be alike.” 

hey are all alike. Russia is cleverer than England; some she gains one 
way, some she gains another; some she uses because she buys them; some 
because she knows their secrets; some, because they have this principle, 
some, because they have the contrary principle; and some even because they 
hate her; these last are amongst the best servants and the best masks she 
has got. But this you may take as certain, asa truth which will never be 
belied, and which every incident will confirm and establish, that Russia is the 
enemy against whom you have to struggle; and that the English Minister, 
awe e may be, is acting as her instrument, whether it be to coerce or to 
cajole. 

The disease, however, like most organic diseases, has not been 
stationary. He has contemplated the phantom of all-devouring 
Russia until all his fears and hates have come to turn upon that 
single idea. Russia’s chief antagonist is the Turk, and therefore 
he finds all excellence in Turkish habits and ideas. He regards 
Turkey as having had, till the Crimean war, the soundest finance 


in Europe. His admiration is unbounded for the patriarchal 
system of government. “ It is true politeness.” “ There is not 
a ein Eu that would not accept the political system of 


ahomet, if they could but get it.” With these views he is 
naturally very savage with the Protestant missionaries whom he 
meets in the East, and denounces Lord Aberdeen’s interference 
to prevent the execution of Turkish converts as “ atrocious and 
absurd.” His indignation against European manners is expressed 
in very strong terms. The only people of Europe who are not 
utterly vulgar, and with whom he can converse in patience, are 
the Spaniards. The point in our manners to which he has the 
strongest aversion is our habit of laughing at things which we 
think ridiculous :— 


The separation of sincerity from life, and ity from manners, is marked 
which ton only bo theongh chamsefal to utter, such 
as i , slang, sneer, ridicule, and that most hideous of all disfigure- 
ments, the not prompted by a merry thought. 

A people ced this which mas ils enjoyment out of 
its frivolities, can, of course, no’ stand how it has sacrificed its enjoy- 
ments by its frivolities. I but bear testimony; I do not propose either to 
change nature or give comprehension. My testimony is, let the value of it be 
taken or left, that amongst this and contemptible race of the 
Lebanon, with the mere e jon of the recent pupils turned out of the 
missionary and Roman i there is not a single individual who 
could utter a slang phrase, who would himself with a sneer, or who 
passea an hour the victim of ennui. “ity 


The great charm of this Lebanon population is that they never 
give way to merriment, which no doubt must have added con- 
siderably to the comfort of Mr. Urquhart’s life. He complains 
that he always feels miserable in the society of Europeans—no 
doubt from the unlucky accident of their being addicted to this 
vulgar habit in his society. He relates with applause the remark 
of an Arab to whom he showed a caricature of Lord John 
Russell—* I would rather perish than belong to a race a single 
individual of whom was capable of drawing a caricature.” No 
doubt Mr. Urquhart heartily wishes that he lived in a country 
where all the journalists were natives of the Lebanon, and Punch 
was conducted by an Arab. But his sufferings Mg, to brief 
political career seem to have sunk deepintohismind. He proves 
conclusively from the interference of the Consuls in Syria—we 
do not undertake to trace the reasoning—that the = is the 
scourge of God; and he exultingly compares the Megilis of 
Beyrout—an assembly whose members never leave their places— 
with the different practice of the House of Commons ; remem- 
bering no doubt the desolate look the green benches used to 
assume about the time he or Mr. Anstey rose to address the 
House. 


The book contains many other interesting matters, if onl 
we had space to notice them. There is political economy whic 
Mr. Ruskin himself might envy, according to which England is 
being ruined by her manufactures, and Turkey is right in re- 
fusing to make roads which might act as an attraction to Euro- 
peans. Then there is a history of Mr. Urquhart’s own public 
achievements—how his exertions at Constantinople forced the 
Russians to retreat out of the Principalities, and how his elo- 
quence with M. Thiers prevented the French fleet from falling 
upon the English fleet, which in that case would have certainly 
been defeated. Then there are Scriptural dissertations, showin 
how the Jews of Northern Galilee were Celts, how Noah’s ar 
ran aground on Lebanon, and how the Garden of Eden is clearly 
traceable in the same locality. The author's views, however, 
seem to have been modified in this last respect by the subsequent 
discovery in the a of a more eligible site. Then there 
is a long history of the Druses and Maronites, compiled appa- 
rently with great labour and research, of which the moral is 
that though, in their chronic struggles for supremacy, they 
have murdered, burned, and destrcyed, torn each others’ 
tongues out, seared each others’ eyes out, and spread re- 
curring desolation over the whole country—yet “the sum 
of pleasurable sensations enjoyed in any four-and-twenty 
hours by one of these people equals that of a lifetime 
of one of ours.” It is needless to say that in the course of 
these historical researches many new and original views are 
brought to light, and Gibbon especially, among other historians, 
is put to open shame. This is no doubt highly satisfactory; and 
the only thing which disturbs our complete confidence in Mr. 
Urquhart’s triumph is the information conveyed at the same 
time that the battle of Hastings was fought in a.p. 1088, that 
the Hegira was in .D. 629, and that the English judges were 
made irremovable in the reign of Charles II. The result, however, 
of the whole is to establish the great qualities of Lebanon and its 
inhabitants, and their great superiority to Europeans, qualified 
only by the admission that they are “the weakest and silliest 
population of the globe,” and that at the end of last century 
E the Lebanon was a sink of unheard-of villany, a spectacle of 
unparalleled misery, a blot upon the page of history, and a libel 
on the nature of man.” 


‘ 


SCOTCH SURNAMES.* 


We wish somebody would write a thoroughly ges and 
complete History of Surnames in all parts of the world. 
We have seen a good many articles, small books, local collec- 
tions, and the like, but we do not remember to have ever come 
across any regular scientific treatise on what is really a very 
curious subject. And we suspect that few people would be 
better able to do justice to it than the author of the little book 
now before us. As we speak purely from internal evidence, we 
are violating no confidence in surmising that the initials C. I. 
at the end of the Dedication denote a Professor in a Scottish 
University to whom the history of his country is already deeply 
indebted. The present production is, as the author himself calls it, 
a trifle, and it is perhaps here and there written in too trifling a 
strain ; still, it is a sort of trifle which could have been written 
only by a man capable of something much more than trifles. It 
is a sensible and valuable contribution to the subject with which 
it deals, The subject is one which has an interest for most people, 
because every man has a surname, and, if possible, likes to attach 
a legend to his surname; but, for that very reason, there is no 
subject about which more mistakes are made. People will go to 
the wrong story, sometimes t o the wrong language, till they make 
themselves derivations almost as curious as that of “masonry” 
from pecoupavéw. 

Our author begins with two or three truths, simple enough, 
but which fully understand. As truly re- 
marks, men do not realize, even when they in a certain sense 
know, that surnames have not always been in use. The round 
numbers which he gives us as the dates of their introduction—the 
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year 1000 in France, 1066 in England, 1100 in Seotland—are 
doubtless not far from the truth. But it must be remembered 
that these approximate dates merely give their beginnings 
among the very highest classes, that the custom of fixed here- 
ditary surnames took several centuries to work its way down- 
ward through the general body of the people, and that, in some 
remote corners of Wales and Scotland, the use seems hardly to 
be fully established even now. Probably most people have a 
sort of knowledge of these facts, but, as C. I. says, they do not 
realize them, They do not at once see the absurdity of stories 
framed in ignorance of them, such as the dreams of genealogists 
which we have now and then touched upon in former articles, 
about Hampdens and Penns and Shobingtons, William Pusey 
and Sir John Ashburnham, in times before the coming of the 
Conqueror, Again, in the intermediate period, when some 
people had surnames and others had not, men do not fully realize 
the condition of the latter class, and try to provide them with 
surnames from some quarter or another, A curious controversy 
on some of these points is now going on in the pages of our 
venerable friend, Sylvanus Urban. The most grotesque case is 
one quoted by a correspondent (under whose disguise of W. 8. N. 
we think we discern one of the best living judges of the subject), 
who tells us how Savaric, Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury, at the 
end of the twelfth century, has been provided with the odd surname 
of Barlowinwac, by mistaking for his surname a false reading of 
the name of another Bishop who chanced to follow Savaric in a 
catalogue. Nothing is more common than to mistake a mere 
nickname, or other personal designation, for a surname, and to 
use it as such. Thus ecclesiastics, unless of very high: birth 
indeed, more commonly distinguished men by the name of 
their birth por than by their fathers’ surnames, even if they had 
any ; as John of Oxford, John of Salisbury, Herbert of Bosham, 
perhaps Thomas of London, vulgd Thomas Becket. These 
descriptions, especially when the place from which they are 
taken is an obscure one, are constantly mistaken for surnames. 
Even Dean Milman continually speaks of Herbert as “ De 
Bosham,” though he would hardly speak of John as “ D’Oxford.” 
Roger, Archbishop of York, is described as “‘ Rogerus de Ponte 
Episcopi "—i.e., of Pont l'Evéque in Normandy. This is con- 
tinually, by modern writers, turned into Bishopsbridge, as if it 
were somewhere in England; while Dr. Giles, determined to 
stick to his French at all hazards, calls him, more ludicrously 
still, Roger Dupont. We have seen Henry, Bishop of Win- 
chester, brother of King Stephen, spoken of as Bishop de Blois. 
So the French Revolutionists mistook the doubtful, and anyhow 
personal, nickname of a King.eight hundred years before for the 
hereditary surname of his descendants, and proceeded against 
King Louis—clearly Louis of Bourbon, if anything—by the 
grotesque description of “ Louis Capet.” These two last are of 
course instances of people too great to have an hereditary surname, 
as some of the others are instances of people who were too small. 
Indeed we fancy that not a few of her Majesty’s subjects firmly 
believe that her maiden name was Victoria Guelf. 


It is curious to see how very analogous the history of surnames 
in England is to that of surnames in ancient Rome. Of course 
the analogy is somewhat confused by the existence of the Gentile 
nomen at Rome. But the Gentile name seems, in a great many 
cases at least, to have been reserved for solemn and formal use. 
Most citizens had a cognomen, and it was the cognomen which 
answered to our surname, as the prenomen does to our Christian 
name. Marcus Tullius Civero was called Cicero by the world 
at large, and Marcus by his brother Quintus, just as a man is 
here now. But, more than this, exactly the same change in the 
respective uses of the pranomen and cognomen happened in 
Rome as has in England. The use we have just 
mentioned is the use of later republican Rome, as the analogous 
use is that of modern England, A man’s surname is his real 
name—his Christian name is practically something added to dis- 
tinguish him from others who bear the same surname. But 
originally a man’s Christian name was his real name; his sur- 
name, shan he had one, was simply added when it was wanted 
to distinguish him from other men of the same Christian name. 
Now, we speak of a friend as “ Smith,” and only add “ John” 
or ‘ Thomas,” if somebody asks which Smith we mean. 
Anciently a man called his friend ‘ John,” and only added “ of 
Oxford” or “ of Salisbury,” if there was a chance of the two 
being confounded. So at Rome it is clear that, in early times a 
man.was called familiarly Lucius, and solemnly Lucius Cornelius. 
The addition of the surname was later, and its familiar use later 
still. Livy always talks of Scipio; an earlier age talked of Publius; 
Polybius, writing in a ale of transition, uses both forms, but 
the prenomen far more commonly. In later times still, the 
whole system was broken up, and men were called almost anyhow, 
often falling back on the prenomen, as we see in the succession 
of the Emperors. We do not know whether the analogy is 
likely to be completed by a similar break-up of our own system of 
names. Certain it is that some surnames are absolutely useless. 
A man may as well have no surname as be called Smith or 
Jones. It is absolutely necessary either to fall back on the 
Christian name, or to distinguish the countless bearers of the 
surname in some other way. 

One important class of surnames, though not altogether un- 
known at Rome, was of less importance there than in modern 
Europe. Local names, like Regillensis and Maluginensis, occur, 


but are not particularly common, and certainly never 


any special pre-eminence over mere nicknames, like Scipio and 
Cesar. But, as C. I. truly says :-— 

On the Continent, especially in France, this style of surname, showing its 
territorial origin—especially where marked by the De, so much valued by our 
neighbours—is consi as almost the absolute test of gentry; and many a 
pretty Frenchwoman has given herself and her fortune in exchange for little 
more than the empty sound of the aristocratic prefix. With us it has never 
been so; and our difference is not merely of language. We have neyer re- 
cognised the principle of raising these territorial names into an aristocracy 
of gentry—a top cream of society. We have no higher names in England— 
not even De Vere, Clifford, or Nevil—than our Spensers, Fitzgeralds, 
Stuarts, Butlers, names which cannot have a territorial origin. 

The era of fixed surnames does not rest only on the authority of Camden. 
It can be proved by a thousand records, English and Scotch, It seems to me 
it is almost sufficiently proved, when we can show the race of Stuart— 
already first of Scotch families in opulence and power—distinguished by no 
surnames for several generations after the Norman conquest. Much later, 
the ancestors of the princely line of Hamilton were known as Walter Fitz- 
Gilbert, and Gilbert Fitz-Walter, before it occurred to them to assume the 
name their kinsmen had borne in England. But you must allow me here, 
and for the present, to rest it on my mere assertion, that surnames were first 
used among us in the twelfth cent and came into general use in the fol- 
lowing one. It disposes of a host of fables in which our forefathers delighted, 
and some of which were not unworthy of the first decade of Livy. 


Our author goes on, with equal success, to dispose of another 
class of fables :— 


When a place and a family have the same name, it is the place that gives 
name to the people, not the family to the place. This rule, which will not be 
disputed by any one who has bestowed some study or thought on the subject, 

as very few exceptions. I may point out some of these afterwards. In the 
meantime, this enables you to banish, without hesitation, another class of 
fables, the invention of a set of bungling genealogists, who, by a process like 
that which heralds call canting—catching at a sound—pretend that the 
Douglases had their name from a Gaelie word, said to mean a dark grey 
man, but which never could be descriptive of a man at all—That the Forbeses 
were at first called For beast, because they killed a great bear—That Dalyell 
is from a Gaelic word, meaning, “ I dare ”—That the Guthries were so called 
from the homely origin of gutting three haddocks for King David the Second’s 
entertainment, when he landed very hungry on the Brae of Bervie from his 
French voyage. These clumsy inventions of a late age, if they were really 
meant to be seriously credited, disappear when we find from record that there 
were very ancient territories, and even parishes, of Douglas, Forbes, Dalyell, 
and Guthrie, long before the names came into use as family surnames. 


In short, we might easily transcribe the whole treatise, as there 
is something curious a= | instructive in every page; but we shall 
do better to send our readers to the little book itself. We must, 
however, quote a few instances of the meaning of Scotch sur- 
names, which might not occur to an Englishman. J/Nab and 
M‘ Pherson represent the English names Abbot and Parsons; 
Gillies and Gilchrist are ‘Servant of Jesus” and “ Servant of 
Christ.” Naper, or Napier, is the Naperer, the keeper of the 
Napery—not, alas, the man who has “nae peer.” Durward is 
the doorward or Ostiarius. Whether Wischart is from Huissier, 
with the same meaning, as C. I. is inclined to believe, we are less 
clear. 

C. I. quotes an Irish Act of Parliament which is of some im- 
portance—at all events, of some curiosity—in the history of sur- 
names :— 

In 1465, an Act of the Parliament of Ireland ordained “ that Trishman 
dwelling betwixt or among Englishmen, in the counties of Dublin, Myeth, 
Uriel, and Kildare, should go like to one Sane in apparel, and shaving 
of his beard above the mouth, should swear allegiance, and should take to him 
an English surname of a town, as Sutton, Chester, Trym, kryne, Corke, 
Kinsale ; or colour, as White, Blacke; or arte or science, as Smith or Car- 
penter; or office, as Cooke or Butler, and that he and his issue should use the 
same.” 


Here, we see, are enumerated all the principal classes of names, 
except the patronymic. It was evidtntly aimed at the use of 
the Jatter class of surnames which seems so dear to the Celt 
everywhere. The “O's” and “ Macs” were to sink into Smith 
and Brown—even the alternatives of Jones and Robinson were 
forbidden. In Wales, on the other hand, the Celts have had it 
their own way, and any but eee ig surnames form an insig- 
nificant minority. Lloyd, Vaughan, Wynne, doubtless exist, 
but Jones, Williams, Jenkins, Owen, Morgan, and their brethren 
utterly outnumber them. We will end our extracts with a good 
story :— 

A Dublin citizen (I think a dealer in snuff and tobacco), about the end of 
last century, had lived to a good age and in good repute, under the name of 
Halfpenny. He throve in trade, and his children prevailed on him in his 
latter years to change the name which they thought undignified, and this he 
did by simply dropping the last letter. He died and was buried as Mr, 
Halfpen. e fortune of the family did not recede, and the sen of our citizen 
thought proper to renounce retail dealing, and at the same time looked about 
for a euphonious change of name. He made no scruple of dropping the un- 
necessary h, and that done, it was easy to go into the Celtic rage, which 
Sir Walter Scott and the Lady of the Lake had just raised to a great height ; 
and he who had run the streets as little Kenny Melfpeany came out (in full 
Rob Roy tartan, I tnst) at the levees of the day as Kenneth MacAlpin, the 
descendant of a hundred kings. 


BUTTS HISTORY OF ITALY. 
Second Notice. 


the war of the Spanish Succession and the 
of Aix-la-Chapelle the dynastic arrangements of Italy were 
unsettled and settled by partition and exchange four several 
times. The house of the Neapolitan Bourbons traces from that 
riod its boldly-won title to those noble possessions which its 
Levoditary moral insanity has now thrown away after a hundred 
and twenty-six years. From the same e the inhabitants 
of Tuscany date that allegiance to the house of Lorraine for the 
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dissolution of which the disloyalty of the last Grand Duke is, to 
a great extent, responsible. The arrangements of Aix-la-Chapelle 
left Genoa, Venice, and Lucca free and independent Republics, 
the duchies of Milan and Mantua isolated and outlying properties 
of Austria, Parma in the female line of the Farnese family on 
which it had been conferred by the nepotism of Pope Paul III., 
and Modena under the house of Este. Piedmont, the only con- 
siderable dynastic State which had at the sword’s point preserved 
unbroken a nucleus of individual identity through all the vicis- 
situdes of foreign invasion and spoliation, was now in possession 
of the boundary of the Ticino and of the island of Sardinia. The 
minute anachronisms, as they were even a hundred years ago, 
of San Marino and Monaco, completed, with the States of the 
Church, the political map of Italy in 1749. 

During the forty years which elapsed between that settlement 
and the outburst of the French revolution, Italy enjoyed, for the 
first time in many ages, a peaceful opportunity of internal pro- 
gress and development. It is worthy of remark that the chief 
traces of moral improvement in that period are to be found in 
the larger States. The mere cessation of what had become almost 
the normal state of war was enough to produce everywhere a 
rapid increase of material prosperity. The latter volumes of 
Captain Napier’s too-little-known history of Florence contain 
the most lucid detailed account of the reforms whieh marked the 
Italian rule, and hallowed the memory of the Great Duke Leopold 
of Tuscany. Don Carlos, the founder of the separate Bourbon dy- 
nasty of Naples, carried into effect,in his own Sicilian reign, and by 
the Regentheleft behind himthrough the minority of his miserable 
son Ferdinand, the solemn charge which he laid on his youthful 
successor’s head when departing to mount the throne of Spain— 
“to love his subjects, to be true to his religion, to do justice, and 
love mercy.” History has stamped a peculiar irony on the in- 
terpretation attached to these phrases in the minds of those who 
since Don Carlos have worn the crown of the Two Sicilies. At 
Milan and Mantna a freedom of political thought and discussion 
was allowed which would have been punished there as heresy at 
any time in the first half of thenineteenth century. While religious 
speculation through Italy, says Mr. Butt, was tinged with the 
sceptical doctrines of French encyclopedism, the mental activity 
of the nation, awakened by its unwonted freedom from the weight 
of foreign oppression and civic calamity, threw itself most vigor- 
ously into questions connected with the science of government, 

olitical economy, jurisprudence, and political history. The 
impress of that period of self-cultivation still remains on the 
national character. Had Italy even then been allowed to work 
out her own development undisturbed by foreign invasion, or had 
she been strong and united enough to resist, as a federate body, 
the onset of revolutionary France, the diplomacy of the great 
European Council would have been freed from at least one diffi- 
culty in the reorganization of a shaken world at the Congress of 
Vienna, and would have afforded one historical warning the less 
of the general impolicy of artificially and violently amalgamating 
sections of incongruous races. 

The attempt made in 1792 by Piedmont and Naples to engage 
the Venetian Republic an the smaller States of Italy in a con- 
federation for mutual defence against any French invasion, failed 
through the backwardness of Venice and the suddenness with 
which the first storm burst upon Naples. It would be out of 
place here to follow in detail the fortunes of the Parthenopean 
and Ligurian republics, and the successive annexations of the 
various component parts of Italy to the French empire. We 
will merely notice the curious results of the unscrupulous appli- 
cation of the theory which claims natural boundaries by divine 
right to the territories united under the sway of Piedmont at 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. In 1792, the National 
Convention acknowledged the sublime truth that “the Alps 
eternally forced Savoy back into the domains of France,” and 
the logical necessity of annexing Savoy, Nice, and Monaco. 
Six years later, the repression by Charles Emmanuel of a revolt 
in Piedmont rendered it equally imperative on the French 
Directory to annex the remainder of his Continental kingdom in 
the name of liberty and humanity. When the victorics of 
Suwarrow, in 1799, had swept the French armies back over the 
Alps, the return of Charles Emmanuel from his island refuge of 
Sardinia to the States of which he had been despoiled on the 
mainland was diplomatically impeded by a counterclaim for 
natural boundaries on the part of Austria. All Italy, north of 
the Po, with Dauphiné and Savoy beyond the Alps, were 
included among the requisitions of geographical justice as viewed 
from the Viennese side. Before the Allies had succeeded in dis- 
posing of these extraordinary claims, the campaign of Marengo 
puta + rem Sea to their assertion for the time ; and until the 
abdication of Napoleon, the sovereignty of the House of Savoy 
was narrowed to the island of Sardinia alone. Even in these 
straitened circumstances, Victor Emmanuel I., who had suc- 
ceeded to the rights abdicated by his brother, Charles Emmanuel, 
shortly after the Peace of Amiens, adhered to the pride of 
independence which had so long distinguished his house, and 
refused to be subsidized by England “like one of your Indian 
rajahs.” The forcible and statesmanlike memorandum addressed 
by his Minister, Count D’Aglie, to Lord Castlereagh before the 

ngress of Vienna (quoted at length in Mr. Butt’s history), on 
the necessity of balancing foreign influence in North Italy by 
the establishment of a strong national Power, is a record of wise 
and patriotic foresight which might make Cavour proud of his 
political predecessors. It probably influenced the decision of 


the Allies which enlarged the former limits of the Sardinian 
States by the territory of the Genoese republic. As a counter- 
weight to the force disposable by Austria on the one hand, or 
France on the other, such an addition was of insufficient magni- 
tude to be finally satisfactory ; but among many arrangements 
of questionable wisdom, it was one step in a direction of which 
the policy has been vindicated by later experience. The reluctance 
of the proud republicans of Genoa to merge their historical 
individuality in the future destinies of the Sardinian kingdom, 
was at least as strong and genuine at the time as any similar 
feelings of their old Venetian rivals against incorporation into 
the Austrian Empire. Local jealousies between Turin and 
Genoa have not unfrequently burst into a flame since their first 
amalgamation. But a glance at the ever-growing repugnance of 
Venice to the presence of the “Tedesco,” in contrast to the 
gradual acquiescence of Genoa in her position as part of an 
Italian State, is sufficient to show the distinction in point of 

liey between the two annexations. The acquisition of Genoa 
es Sarcheed Piedmont into a maritime, and thereby an Euro- 
pean Power. Venice has never compensated Austria for the 
presence of a constant anomaly and difficulty by any substantial 
or political advantage which might not have equally ensued on 
her possession of Trieste. 

In following with Mr. Butt the gradual growth of the House of 
Savoy in European importance, from its historical cradle of the 
lordship of Maurienne towards the Throne of Italy, it is im- 
possible not to be vividly impressed with the peculiar and 
strongly defined individuality of character which has marked its 
successive representatives through so many generations. As far 
as a single phrase will epitomize the differential quality of the 
House, we might call it a traditional loyalty. Princes of Savoy 
have governed with arbitrary harshness, bigoted superstition, and 
unswerving rigour ; but they governed with an uprightness which 
made the “justice de Savoie” a proverb through Europe. Their 
harshness was no cloak for baseness or crime, and they maintained 
a conscience, when consciences were rare among European royal- 
ties. An exceptional instance of abdication by an absolute prince 
might prove no more than in the case of a Greek tyrant ; but the 
habit of resignation put in practice by one Duke of Savoy or 
King of Piedmont after another—frequently in full vigour of 
faculties, sometimes in the height of power—indicates some 
singular supplementary quality of mind not often found in am- 
bitious or suecessful sovereigns. The prince who raised Savoy 
to a dukedom, abdicated his dignity at the age of fifty-one, to be 
afterwards called by the Council of Basle from his Swiss her- 
mitage as one of the rival spiritual sovereigns of the Christian 
world. Of eight kings of Sardinia, four have voluntarily re- 
tired in favour of their successors ; and not the least impressive 
instance of the moral courage involved in this self-sacrifice was 
the case of the monarch who was beaten at Novara, and 
died in exile at Oporto. During the three centuries which 
have elapsed since Emanuel Philibert moved the house- 
hold gods of his dynasty from Chambery to Turin, with the 
declaration that he would live and die an Italian prince, the House 
of Savoy has given proof upon proof of unflinching bravery, 
unhesitating adherence to pledged faith, and a spirit of enter- 
prising and responsible political energy, which cannot fairly be 
characterized as springing from selfish or dynastic ambition alone. 
The exhibition of these hereditary qualities, even should they be 
mixed with more material and coarser elements of soul, will pro- 
bably go far to maintain among the future subjects of the Kings 
of Italy that strong habit of personal loyalty which a long expe- 
rience of them has created among the Piedmontese. Victor 
Emmanuel I. was much blamed among the politicians of Europe 
at the time of his recovery of his Continental kingdom in 1814, 
for absolutely annulling the whole system of French law which 
had been extended to Piedmont under the Empire. The appa- 
rent harshness and reactionary obstinacy of such a policy were 
put forward as excuses for limiting to Genoa alone the increase of 
territory to accrue to Sardinia under the new settlement. In the 
indiscriminate restoration of the legal statu quo of 1770, it can- 
not be doubted that many measures of genuine equity and utility 
in the administration of justice were swept away. But in the 
wish that all which had happened in the interval of foreign domi- 
nation should be as a dream, and that the progress of Piedmont 
should be renewed upon the old conditions, may be traced a sen- 
timent of conservative and chivalrous self-reliance, widely removed 
from the narrower resoluteness of the restored Bourbons to “learn 
nothing and forget nothing” in respect of the warning which 
their own countrymen had given them. And without attributin 
to the Sardinian King of 1814 any extraordinary power o: 
farsighted political prevision, we may express a doubt, which 
Mr. Butt does not appear to feel, whether the ultimate conse- 
quences of the total abrogation of French Imperial law will not 
be found to have justified the sagacity of Victor Emmanuel, 
rather than of those who blamed him so freely. Any half measure, 
any modified acceptance, was clearly impossible. The Sardinian 
Government had to choose on the moment between absolute ac- 
quiescence in, or absolute repudiation of, the full consequences 
in perpetuity of the system embodied in the Code Napoleon. 
The passive adoption of an unproved and foreign gigantic scheme 
did, in truth, involve as great a responsibility as the more 
startling and apparently trenchant sweep of the royal arm 
which cancelled it all. The Code Napoleon still subsists in full 
legal extent through the Two Sicilies. It might be unfair to 
attribute to the different laws in t and Naples 
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any results affecting the moral or social progress of the two 
peoples, where, in addition to considerable diversity of system, 
ay woe themselves have been administered with so different a 
degree of honesty or morality. But we need only point to the 
great exemplar of Napoleon’s handiwork—the Empire of France— 
as still leaving it open for sceptical feudalists to inquire how far 
a perpetual subdivision of property is favourable to the forma- 
tion of a sound and deep-reaching basis of social liberty or poli- 
tical existence. It is true that all recent modifications of the laws 
of inheritance in Piedmont have brought them into closer affinity 
with the principles of the Code Napoleon. But the power of 
disposition by will is even now less restricted there than in 
France, or in the rest of Italy ; and that adherence to the laws of 
“Salic land” which would under any circumstances prevent 
the husband of the Princess Clotilde from sitting as Consort on 
the Sardinian throne, extends itself in some measure to private 
successions ab intestato, and so far moderates the speed at which 
the subdivision of estates advances. 


The most picturesque portion of Mr. Butt’s volumes is, per- 
haps, the narrative of Murat’s fortunes as occupant of, or pre- 
tender to, the Neapolitan throne. But for repeated instances of 
his curious vacillation and double-dealing, the descendants of 
King Joachim might in all probability have continued to occupy 
that throne till now. Had his judgment been equal to his am- 
bition, or the prestige of his good faith emboldened the Italian 
nation to respond more heartily to his call, it was not absolutely 
out of the chances of the great game he played that he should 
have reigned as King of Italy, instead of being shot as a brigand 
at Pizzo. Among the various threads of personal character and 
adventure attached to the history of the first French Empire, 
few are more brilliant, more singular, more sad, or more sug- 

tive than the life and death of the son of the Pyrenean inn- 
r, the beau sabreur, the man who believed he might have 
broken the English squares at Waterloo, the Marshal of France, 
the King of Naples, the husband of the queenly-hearted Caroline 
Buonaparte. 


WILL ADAMS* 


ILL ADAMS professes to be a romantic biography of the 

English sailor who, rising to favour at the Japanese Court, 
induced his master to make a treaty of commerce with our King 
James I.; but it is, in fact, an historical novel, of which the 
scene is laid principally in Japan among the most important 
events in the history of that country, and of which Will Adams 
is not the most prominent character. ‘The author has carefully 
studied the records of European intercourse with Japan at that 
period, and has shaped the historical knowledge thence extracted 
into a very tolerable romance, strictly true to facts, as he tells 
us, wherever facts are known, and dealing mainly with real per- 
sonages ; but the scanty outline derived from actual knowledge 
has been liberally filled in from imagination. A new work 
having reference to Japan naturally recals to our memory Cap- 
tain Sherard Osborn’s Cruise in Japanese Waters. Both contain 
much information about Japanese manners, and both include a 
narrative of the principal dealings of Japan with European 


- nations, though of course the outer shell in which this double 


kernel is enclosed is entirely different in the two books. They 
coincide so nearly in their account of social life and manners in 
Japan that, but for Mr. Dalton’s preface, we should almost sus- 
that he had eked out his description of Japan in 1600 from 

aptain Sherard Osborn’s observations in 1858. The inferences, 
however, drawn by the two authors as to the moral character of 
the Japanese are widely different—the eye-witness of yesterday 
being much more lenient in his judgment than the student of 
history two centuries and a-half ago. Which of the two is right 
we can hardly tell. A people among whom Christianity found 
converts so numerous and so devoted do-not deserve all the 
censures of Mr. Dalton. A people among whom Christianity, 
after flourishing for nearly a century, was entirely extirpated, 
do not merit very high praise. 


The history of Christianity in Japan is not only the most re- 
markable part of the national ome, but also one of the most 
extraordinary episodes in the whole course of Christian prose- 
lytism, and therefore deserves our especial attention—first, 
as affording data for our estimate of the Japanese; secondly, as 
a fruitful theme for speculation to all who are interested in mis- 
sionary undertakings. The Jesuits at the present day have an 
unenviable reputation for unscrupulousness, for devotion to 
tyranny, aud spiritual, and other bad qualities; 
and the general hatred and mistrust with which they are regarded 
are, no doubt, pretty well deserved by their conduct, both now 
and in the last century. But we have no right to visit the 
offences of the children on the heads of the fathers, whatever 
Exeter Hall may how]; and we cannot help thinking that, if the 
Church of Rome had never canonized a worse man than St. 
Francis Xavier, the Calendar would not be quite so crowded as 
is now the case. With this extraordinary man worthily com- 
mences a history equally strange. A Japanese of high rank, 
having been taught Christianity by a Portuguese captain, sought 
baptism at the hands of Xavier, then at Malacca. We extract 
from Mr. Dalton’s very interesting narrative the following 


* Will Adams, the First Englishman in Japan. A Romantic Biography. 
By William Dalton, London: A, W. Bennett. 1861, ‘ 


account of the result of this visit, and of the progress of the 
Apostle of Japan :— 

The life, the soul of the accomplished and high-born co-founder of the 
Jesuits, Xavier, was devoted to the propagation ot his faith among the people 
of Asia; and that, too, with a zeal that neither danger, poverty, nor the most 
intense suffering could damp ; therefore it was with an ecstacy bordering upon 
delirium he heard from Angiro that many thousands of his countrymen, 
equal intelligence with himself, were as a flock gasping for the water of life, 
and he at once resolved to seek the land of Japan. 

This resolve was attempted to be changed by the friends who loved him: 
they pointed out the immense length of the voyage; the dangers from the 
pirates who invested the seas; the unsurveyed coast of Japan, which never 
more than two out of three ships reached in safety; the whirlpools, the tre- 
mendous typhoons; at all of which the good man smiled, saying :— 

“Tt were a shame that I should be afraid to venture, for the sake of the 
faith, where saiiors and merchants go for the mere love of lucre; no mis- 
a oF should have less courage. It is the will of God that fills me, and go 

will. 

Xavier fa his word, and, meg by two brethren of his order, 
Angiro and his two servants, he landed in Japan, and then commenced a 
propagandism which met with such success, notwithstanding the continual 
wars that were being carried on between the independent sovereign princes, 
the jeers of thousands, petty persecutions, scoffs of others, and the violent 
animosity of the priests of both the Sintoo and Buddhist faiths, that in less 
than thirty-two years they had made one hundred and fifty th d converts, 
appointed a bishop, and established numerous churches, seminaries, colleges, 
and hospitals. Nay, so fervent were the Japan kings, who had become 
Christians, that, in 1582, they sent an embassy to the Pope. 

The Jesuit mission continued to prosper, in spite of natural o 
position from the native bonzes, until the jealousy of rival reli- 
gious orders not only stayed the progress of Christianity, but 
also caused its eventual extirpation from Japan. Mr. Dalton’s 
account seems to throw the whole blame on the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, who insisted on sharing the labours and prosperity 
of the Jesuits. We can easily believe that the latter, especially 
while the spirit of Xavier still lingered among them, were more 
prudent and modest in their dealings with the native Govern- 
ment; and since we hear nothing of the base compromises 
between Christianity and heathenism which disgraced the 
missionaries of Rome in America, and in earlier times in Northern 
Europe, we conclude that the Dominicans had no excuse of this 
nature for asserting strongly the dignity and holiness of their 
Church—the only excuse which could have justified their arro- 
gant pretensions. But we have scarcely ceased to wonder at the 
marvellous success of the Jesuit mission before a new source of 
astonishment arises. When Christianity had made such strides, 
how was its course so suddenly and totally checked? The quarrels 
of the religious orders do not give sufficient explanation, and the 
enmity between them was, in fact, soon entirely quenched amid the 
persecution under which all alike suffered. Arians and Atha- 
nasians were —— persecuting each other long before Chris- 
tianity was universal in the Roman Empire, to say nothing of the 
earlier and less important schisms ; yet the Christian faith spread 
steadily, in spite not only of dissensions among its followers, but 
also of the barbarian conquests which threatened to sweep away 
Christianity and civilization together. Diocletian persecuted 
Christians with quite as much pertinacity as Tiego-Sama and 
Ogosho (we use here, as elsewhere, Mr. Dalton’s spelling of 
Japanese names), the successive emperors under whose reigns the 
history of Christianity in Japan is comprised. The martyrs of 
religion gave their lives with equal constancy, and apparently 
equally enlightened faith, in both cases; yet in the third century 
we say truly that “sanguis martyrum” was “semen ecclesie,” 
whilst inJapaa the fire of Christian enthusiasm was soon quenched 
in blood. e have no right to say that the doctrines taught by 
the Jesuits were not purely Christian, and therefore died out 
readily ; for they have been highly successful missionaries else- 
where, and, besides, the difference between Romish and Protes- 
tant opinions vanishes in comparison with the vast gulf between 
Buddhism and Christianity. Nor was the success of the Jesuits 
merely superficial. The number of those who were butchered for 
their religion is enormous, evenin a kingdom so populous as Japan, 
and in comparison with the victims of other persecutions; and 
we hear little or nothing of apostasies. The massacre seems to 
have been as thorough as Jehu’s slaughter of the worshippers of 
Baal; and we fail to comprehend the possibility of such a com- 
plete extermination after reading of converts by hundreds of 
thousands. We can cite many instances on other views of the 
question—instances of Christianity advancing steadily in spite of 
persecution—instances of Christianity taking but a slight hold 
on a people, and being abandoned by the seeming converts when 
their interests dictated apostasy—instances of martyrs dying for 
false creeds; but in Japan alone do we read of a thoroughly 
successful religious persecution—of martyrs dying by the 
thousand for their faith, and leaving behind them no traces of 
their blood, no influence over others tending to maintain the 
persecuted religion. 

The total exclusion of foreigners from the islands is an event 
in the history of Japan almost as extraordinary as the extir 
tion of Christianity. It is intelligible enough that a nation 
which has never tasted the sweets of free-trade should be bigoted 
in favour of protection ; but that a people which had long eajoyed 
free intercourse with foreigners, and had imported foreiyn goods 
so much as was the case in Japan, should voluntarily forego all 
the advantages of trade, all the luxuries derived from abroad, 
seems absolutely inconceivable. The empire of Japan in 1600 
was far in advance of the Austrian and Russian empires in 1860 
in respect of their conduct towards foreiguers; witness the 
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words of the Emperor Ogosho, vouched for by Mr. Dalton as 
historically correct :— 
Japan is an asylum for people of all nations. No man who hath been 
driven by accident, or taken refuge in my dominions, and conducts himself 
eably, shall be compelled against his will to abandon the empire; but if 
is will be to quit, he is allowed to depart. 


The ports of Japan were (as appears from the intrigues set on 
foot to cause the expulsion of the Dutch) freely open to foreign 
traders at a time when English sovereigns were still granting 
monopolies, and English Parliaments were ever devising new 
means of protection. Yet within a few years after the death of 
Will Adams we find the Japanese Empire so closed and self- 
contained, that not only no oe tt could land on its shores, 
but even a native who had once left home was unable to return 
thither again. Until this exclusiveness was broken through in 
our own time, first by the pertinacity of the Americans, and 
subsequently by ourselves and other European nations, the his- 
tory of Japan remained a blank to us. The English factor 
established by Will Adams having been very soon abandoned, 
we lost all interest in Japan for many years, and we can hardly 
hope now to obtain much information about events which could not 
have been well understood by foreigners even at the time of their 
happening. We cannot attribute the adoption of this exclusive 

icy to any wearing out of the national energies in the civil wars 
Pefore the fall of Christianity. Those wars do not seem to have 
been very long, or very destructive of life and property; and 
though, perhaps, a great part of the flower of the people perished 
as Christians, yet we do not discover any decline in the national 
character dating from that bloody period. The Japanese are 
described by Captain Sherard Osborn in almost the same terms 
in which they are spoken of in Will Adams’ letters, and the other 
documents Thenne tie: Dalton derives his narrative. In fact, the 
difference is decidedly in favour of the modern estimate, even after 
making due allowance for different points of view in the writers. 
It is easy to believe that the exclusion of foreigners was the crown- 
ing triumph of the party adverse to Christianity, and therein to 
foreign ideas and influence. The difficulty lies in the fact, that 
no effectual resistance to this measure followed when the domi- 
nant party felt the inconveniences they had imposed on them- 
selves, while at the same time the nation, thus shut in upon itself, 
did not degenerate. 


The Japanese are, indeed, a people unlike any other. They are 
like the Chinese in their early civilization and slow subsequent 
rogress, in their laborious patience and faculty for imitation—un- 
Tike them in moral character and physical appearance. Oriental 
in their despotic polity, utterly opposed to Oriental feeling in 
their treatment of the female sex—possessing an aptitude for 
learning arts and sciences unsurpassed by any Western nation, 
yet unable to advance beyond what they have been taught—a 
nation wherein Christianity found many and zealous converts, 
and presently expired as completely as if it had never been 
preached—the Japanese are a people deserving alike the study 
of the philosopher and the attention of the practical trader. The 
Government is as extraordinary as the people over whom it 
rules. Imperial puppets, governed by mayors of the palace, may 
be found in the history of many nations; the Seljuk Sultans 
ruled Western Asia for many years as nominal lieutenants of the 
holy but helpless Abbasside’Caliphs ; but in Japan alone has any 
such system lasted peaceably for centuries. And now it seems 
that this extraordinary arrangement has been still further deve- 
loped ; the Mikado and Ziogoon retain their places at the head of 
Church and State, but the power of the latter is now almost as 
much circumscribed as that of the former, by State ceremonies 
and regulations. 


The author very modestly declares his sole purpose to be the 
amusement of his readers. We have found, it is true, but little 
new matter in the work before us, but the information conveyed 
is both valuable and interesting, and worthy of consideration, 
whatever the form in which it is imparted to the reader. In 
fact, we prefer the historical to the romantic portions of the 
book. The former are well and simply written, though with some 
faults of style to which we shall presently advert, and the 
descriptions of Japanese scenes and manners are very good. But 
the romance, pec skilfully interwoven with the history, has 
no high merits, and has some faults which might easily have been 
avoided. We have a complete reproduction of Catherine Seyton 
and her brother from Sir W. Scott’s Abbot ; we are treated to a 
wearisome amount of eavesdropping, and a variety of conven- 
tional incidents common to novels of the romantic type; but on 
the other hand, nothing is related too improbable for a biograph 
founded on fact, except certain horrors of the persecutions, whic 
the author vouches for as true. Will Adams himself is very 
badly treated. The book professes to be a life of him written 
by a young Dutchman, sharer in his fortunes; but through at 
least half the work the Dutchman is separated from his friend, 
and is occupied in narrating his personal adventures. Indeed, 
where Will Adams does appear, he is hardly the hero of the 
scene. Moreover, although he undoubtedly succeeded in gaining 
and keeping the Emperor’s favour, in spite of intrigues and 
hostilities from various quarters, he is represented in the earlier 
portion of the story as headstrong and unguarded in speech to a 
degree not very consistent with his subsequent attainment of 
Court favour. We should have much preferred a tale dealing 
more exclusively with the noble old mariner; and it would 
have been equally easy to do this, seeing how littlo is 


known of the details of his life in Japan, without any 
more violaticn of historical truth than in the present work. 
The story being placed in the mouth of a contemporary, the 
author thinks it necessary to adapt his style to the supposed 
narrator—a device which has been tried not seldom in the present 
day. But all men cannot conjure with the rod of Mr. Thackeray ; 
and Mr. Dalton has only disfigured his own language, which is 
otherwise simple and straightforward, although sometimes he 
contrives to entangle himself in a confused sentence, from which 
no escape can be found consistent with the rules of grammar. 
In a second edition he will no doubt correct these merely 
superficial blemishes; but even in spite of them, and of the 
weakness of the romance, we have no hesitation in recommending 
Will Adams to any one who is interested either in Japan or in 
the history of the Christian religion. 


DRESSEL’S PRUDENTIUS.* 


M* Y of our countrymen who have wintered at Rome 
during the last quarter of a century will remember the 
amiable teacher of languages, Dr. Albert Dressel, a German 
birth, and a Lutheran by religion, who was a deserved favourite 
among English residents. ‘This gentleman’s long-announced 
edition of Prudentius is at last published ; and in introducing it 
to the favourable notice of our readers, we are glad to be able, 
at one and the same time, to do justice to the merits of an accom- 
plished and laborious scholar, and to bespeak sympathy in behalf 
of one whom (as we learn from asentence in one of the prefatory 
essays) the visitation of almost total blindness has reduced in 
the evening of life to comparative destitution. Dr. Dressel’s 
excellent critical edition of this early Christian poet, though 
written at Rome, and founded almost entirely upon the manu- 
script treasures of the Vatican, is no credit to purely Roman 
scholarship. When one remembers what facilities for literary 
labour are .afforded in the Vatican Library, and what large 
numbers of students and matured scholars are in the enjoyment 
of learned leisure in the Roman colleges, it is surprising how 
seldom a really valuable or well-edited book appears with the 
Roman imprint. The disappointment caused by the slovenly 
way in which the Codex Vaticanus was found to be edited, when, 
after years of delay, that invaluable text was reluctantly given to 
the world under the distinguished name of Cardinal Mai, has 
not yet been forgotten among scholars. Dr. Dressel has selected 
a Leipsig printer and publisher for his elaborate volume. The 
work appears in a very attractive form (though an edition upon 
inferior paper has been published for continental purchasers), 
and is arranged on the best model of critical editions. There is 
a legible text, below which are the various readings, and—at the 
bottom of the page—the explanatory notes, few but sufficient. 
Ample prolegomena and full indices supply all the information 
and references that ordinary readers can want. 

Prudentius is perhaps best known at this day as a hymnologist. 
Many of his hymns obtained a place in the Breviary Services of 
the Latin Church, and some of them appear in a translated form 
in modern collections among ourselves. He has never been 
translated as a whole, though particular works, and his lyries 
especially, have been rendered into German, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, and Greek. Upon the whole, full justice has not been 
done to his poetical merits. He has even been excluded—as being 
a Christian poet, we suppose—from the Corpus Poetarum Latin- 
orum, although he had quite as good a claim to admission among 
that brotherhood as his contemporaries, Claudian and Ausonius, 
the latter of whom at least was nominally a Christian, in spite 
of the immoral nature of many of his verses. Gibbon, who de- 
votes an exaggerated panegyric to Claudian, sneers in a note at 
“the poetry, if it may deserve the name, of Prudentius.” How- 
ever, the great historian is obliged to respect and acknowledge 
the fairness of mind which characterizes our author's invectives 
against Symmachus, and in his twenty-eighth chapter he draws 
from Prudentius many of his best illustrations of the curious 
political and social crisis which resulted in the final suppression 
of heathenism in Rome by Theodosius. The fact is, that Pru- 
dentius, writing as he did under Honorius, about a.p. 405, is 
very well worth reading for the light which he throws on a most 
important transitional historical period, quite independently of his 
poetical or religious claims upon our attention. It is deeply in- 
teresting to read his vehement declamation against the expiring 
paganism, and to observe how the purity of Christian society 
contrasts with the abominations of the heathen morality 
in the midst of which it grew up.. Theologically, there 
is little or nothing in this early writer which could offend even 
ultra-Protestant scruples, and he is a witness, in particular, (as 


Dr. Dressel points out,) against the last Roman addition to the — 


faith. The fulness of his Biblical knowledge is not a little remark- 
able, and he manages to versify an amount of dogmatic teachin 

which, if not highly poetical, is exceedingly instructive. His lyric: 

poems are always vigorous, simple, and beautiful. It may be 
granted that the stately hexameters in which his philosophical 
works are written are often tedious enough. But still even 
these seem to us far better than the platitudes of Claudian, and 
are full of spirit and energy, though sometimes rough and obscure. 


* Aurelii Prudentii Clementis 


exstant Carmina. Ad Vaticc. alio- 


rumque Codicum et optimarum Editionum _fidem recensuit, Lectionum - 


varietate illustravit, Notis explicavit Albertus Dressel. Lipsie. 
1860, Londini: Nutt. 
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Prudentius is as different as possible from most of the later 
religious Latin poets, whowere forthe most partsweet and polished, 
but unreal and affected. Least of all can he be likened to the Sea- 
tonian class of sacred poetasters among ourselves, one of whom was 
lately criticised in these pages. Prudentius wrote earnestly and 
almost impetuously, as a distinct religious duty. It was not till 
he was fifty-seven years old that he resolved to become a reli- 
gious poet and controversialist. He was a Spaniard (born in 
348), and had lived, so far as may be gathered from incidental 
notices in his poems, an useful and honourable life, first as an 
advocate, and then as a magistrate in his native country. In 
405, or thereabouts, he went to Rome with the intention of 
consecrating the remainder of his days to the more active service 
of God. He gives us these particulars of his life himself, re- 
proaching himself more than once—as did Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and others—for his youthful excesses. We quote the final 
stanzas of his autobiographical preface, which are written with 
much elegance :— 
Hee dum vita volans agit, 
Trrepsit subito canities seni 
Oblitum veteris me Salie consulis arguens : 
Ex quo prima dies mihi 
Quam multas hiemes volverit et rosas 
Pratis post glaciem reddiderit, nix capitis probat. 
Numquid talia proderunt 
Carnis post obitum vel bona vel mala, 
Cum jam, eet id est, quod fueram, mors aboleverit ? 
icendum mihi: Quisquis es, 
Mundum, quem coluit, mens tua perdidit : 
Non sunt illa Dei, que studuit, cujus habeberis. 
Atqui fine sub ultimo 
Pececatrix anima stultitiam exuat : 
Saltem voce Deum concelebret, si meritis nequit : 
Hymnis continuet dies, 
Nee nox ulla vacet, quin Dominum canat: 
Pugnet contra hereses, catholicam discutiat fidem, 
Conculcet sacra gentium : 
Labem, Roma, tuis inferat idolis, 
Carmen martyribus devoveat, laudet Apostolos. 
Hee dum scribo vel eloquor, 
Vinclis O utinam corporis emicem 
Liber, quo tulerit lingua sono mobilis ultimo. 


We give the whole passage with Dr. Dressel’s punctuation, 
though we prefer, with Du Pin, connecting the third and fourth 
lines of the extract together. The long quotation may perhaps 
be pardoned, inasmuch as it describes exactly the author's 
aim in writing, and indeed gives a very suflicient catalogue, as it 
were, of his works. Besides which, it illustrates both the good 
and the bad characteristics of his style. There is much freedom 
and grace of expression, and great originality of thought and 
meaning. Indeed, the learned Sidonius Apollinaris, writing late 
in the same century, couples Prudentius with Horace. In a 
charming letter to Donidius, describing the vie de chdteau of his 
time, he speaks of Augustine and Varro, Horace and Prudentius, 
as being the usual reading of educated people. Without going 
to the absurd lengths of M. Gaume, we think it much to be re- 
gretted that some of the earliest Christian writers are not read occa- 
sionally in the course of a classical education. At any rate, passages 
of Prudentius might be selected for translation in examination 
papers with quite as much profit to the student as the extracts 
sometimes set from the epigrams of Martial. Dean Colet, the 
founder of St. Paul’s School, ordered that Lactantius and Pru- 
dentius, Proba and Sedulius, should be read occasionally by the 
students, as combining the merits of Christian morals and a good 
Latin style. This ordinance is probably wholly disregarded ; 
but there are many lyrical passages from the Cathemerinon and 
Peristephanon of our present author which might be used with 
eat advantage in our classical schools. On the other hand, the 
ivergences from the Augustan standard of Latin purity which 
may be noticed in Prudentius are in themselves instructive, as 
an introduction to the ecclesiastical Latin of a later age, and as 
historical landmarks in the progress of the language. In parti- 
cular, the way in which he treats the quantities of Greek words 
adopted into his vocabulary will strike our readers in the above 
extract. It is probable that he was guided in this by the accen- 
tuation of the spoken Greek of his time. The modern Greek 
poet, Solomos, of our own day, spells the middle syllable of his 
name with an omega, though the word is pronounced with a 
short penult. This is exactly paralleled by the treatment of the 
word idolis in the stanzas which we have quoted. Less excuse 
perhaps is to be made for some false quantities in Latin. A list 
of these is collected by Dr. Dressel’s painstaking scrupulosity, to 
which we may add one which we noticed in the Contra Sym- 
machum, where temulentus appears with its first syllable shortened. 


The fairness and sound judgment which the editor has brought 
to his task may be judged of by the following passage, in which 
he very tersely sums up the relative characteristics of the several 
works of his author :— 

Psychomachia liber mediocritatem vix superat; vile est Dittocheon ; 
Contra Symmachum libros dicendi atque argumentandi genus pre ceteris 
commendat, immo palmam postulat; Apotheosin et Hamartigeniam pe- 
destria dixerim carmina, ipsa quidem summi pretii iis, quorum est rem dogma- 
ticam adcuratius perscrutari, quamvis nondum satis excussa; Cathemerinon 
liber ad premium lyricw christiane poeseos prope accedit ; Peristephanon 
liber preclarum monumentum christiane pietatis est, que summo Dei amore 
abrepta superna petit. 

The conceit of Prudentius in giving nearly all his works a Greek 
title will be noticed in this passage. The Psychomachia sufli- 
ciently explains itself. It is a description of conflict in the 


heart of man between certain virtues and the opposite vices. The 
Dittocheon, supposed to mean duplex refectio—namely, a banquet 
from both the Old and New Testament—is charitably believed to 
be either not the composition of Prudentius, or else a mere 
epitome of a larger work now lost. It is nothing but a string of 
uadruplets in bald hexameters, each describing some incident 
rom Scripture. The two books against Symmachus (who was the 
famous antagonist of St. Ambrose, and the last defender of Pagan- 
ism in the Roman Senate) are elaborate arguments against 
heathenism in general, and the prefect in particular. It is this 
work of which Gibbon praises the candour and justice. The 
Apotheosis and Hamartigenia are nothing but theological essays 
in verse. The first discusses the Divine Nature against the 
opinions of the Sabellians, and Manicheans. 
he latter deals with the origin of sin, against the Marcionites. 
Finally, the Cathemerinon is a sort of “ Christian Year” of appro- 
priate hymns, while the Peristephanon commemorates certain 
martyrs in odes of considerable length and very great beauty. 
Dr. Dressel’s text is, we believe, as perfect as labour and cri- 
tical acumen can make it. A late French edition of this poet, in 
Migne’s Patrologia, makes no pretension to critical accuracy ; 
and the far better edition of 1845, by Dr. Obbar, of Tiibingen, 
had not the benefit of the numerous Italian manuscripts to which 
Dr. Dressel has had access. The editor’s long residence in Rome 
has been of great advantage to him in enabling him, by his topo- 
graphical knowledge, to throw light on some perplexed passages 
of the hymns dealing with the localities of Roman martyrdoms. 
We may remark, in connexion with this, the mention (in a note to 
the Apotheosis) of the curious fact that many of the Roman 
Jews refuse to this day to pass under the Arch of Titus. An 
Englishman may be allowed, perhaps, to doubt whether the 
“ Armiger e cuneo puerorum flavicomantum”—one of the impe- 
rial body-guard of Julian—might not have been a Varangian 
from Britain. But Dr. Dressel decides that the last word means 
“haud dubie Germanorum.” We close the book with congratu- 
lations to the learned editor on the completion of his long labour, 
and with the hope that English scholars will make acquaintance 
with this complete edition of a little known but very interesting 
writer. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


I. 

A PRACTICE is growing up of anticipating time in the pub- 

lication of monthlies and annuals. There is something of a 
——- forestalling, to which the obsolete statute against that im- 
possiblecrime and its sisteroffence of regrat'ng would perhaps have 
applied, in publishing a magazine a week before the end of the 
month, and in issuing Christmas books in November. The laws 
of political economy will justify an ‘enterprising publisher” in 
producing his Gift Books for 1862 in 1861, if he can stock the 
market; but we think that both in Wood-street and in Pater- 
noster-row there should be a day before which it should be 
illegal to issue winter goods and winter patterns, whether in 
gorgeous petticoats or in pretty literature. As we may not kill 
trout in the Thames before the 1st of April, so we are resolved not 
to review Christmas books till the rst of December. But first come 
first served. Messrs. Longman and Messrs. Routledge have got 
the pull of the market; and though it is quite possible that the 
tortoises of the trade may catch up the hare, yet we doubt 
whether, in more important aspects than in priority of publica- 
tion, the books before us will be much surpassed. 

Messrs. Longman’s Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of 
Thomas Moore, appears happily in an abridged form as a Christ- 
mas Book. Of the literary character of this work, which, as 
everybody knows, appeared under Lord John Russell's auspices 
and editorship, it is superfluous to say much. It is a weari- 
some book—badly compiled and badly edited—remarkable 
for the indiscretion of =! much which ought to have 
been suppressed, and of leaving in the dark allusions which, if 
worth printing at all, were worth elucidating. The present 
edition has this advantage, that it omits much of the five or six 
volumes of the original work; and it is nicely printed, and is 
illustrated with a collection of — of the really distinguished 
a in whose society Mr. Thomas Moore was received on a 
ooting which he never had either the sense to understand or the 
self-respect to resent. In more senses than one, the volume is 
“suitable to the season,” for it is extremely amusing. Moore's 
autobiographical journal is, if carefully studied, one of the most 
characteristic books in the language. The utter insensibility to 
the ludicrous which, as far as he was himself concerned, aceom- 
panied the lively little bard in his intercourse with all the great 
ay of the day—the solemn, pompous garrulity with which 

e turns all common things into incense and praise fittingly 
offered to his talents and usefulness—the natural way in 
which, according to his own estimation, he fits into the first 
a of influence, political, literary, and social—are all 

rought out so simply in his private memoranda as proofs of 
his own wif and successes, that one ceases to laugh because the 
unconscious frog was so thoroughly in earnest in his sw elling. 
And he seems to haye affected even his noble biographer 
with something of his own self-esteem. Lord John Russell, in 
his preface, accepts with a faith implicit as Moore’s own, Lut- 
trell’s wicked chaff, in which he assured the author of Laila 
Rookh that his verses had been turned into pure Persian, and 
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sung about the streefs of Ispahan. However, Thomas Moore 
is, in his way, too meritorious to be simply laughed at. The 
neatness and finish of many of his pasquinades it would be difli- 
cult to excel. All that we wonder at is, not the disproportion 
which exists between his powers and his popularity, but that his 
real excellences, as in the Fudge Family, are so little appre- 
ye in comparison with the station usually assigned to Lalla 
h. 


This last-named work is the second of Messrs. Longman’s 
Christmas Books which has reached us. We very much doubt 
whether any book, poetry and illustrations taken together, can 
be more popular or better answer its purpose than this edition. 
It is cleverly and fully illustrated by one artist, Mr. Tenniel, 
and is printed and got up, as the advertisements and puffs would 
say, regardless of expense. Lalla Rookh is the book for draw- 
ing-room tables, and its merits in this capacity are not suffi- 
ciently recognised. We know more about the East than we did 
in Moore’s time, and it is easy enough now to pick holes in the 
scenery and costume of Lalla Rookh. It is quite true that, 
both in Byron and Moore, it is an artistic error to surround the 
women of the harem with the sentiment and conventional 
love-making of European society. But Lal/a Rookh is a vast 
advance, even in these respects, upon Collins’s Oriental Eclogues; 
and the pretty, graceful, fantastic, meaningless grotesques of 
fruit and flowers, and gems and jewels, and glancing stars and 
pearly sparkles of Moore were never better set and better arranged 
than in this work. Nobody can be angry with a butterfly and a 
perfume. It is really very nice to sit in a drawing-room lollin 
upon silk and down, and surrounded with amber lights an 
pastiles, and hyacinths and agate-cups all round the room. It 
may become tiresome if you are made to wait too long in a boudoir, 
and the patchouli is in excess; but still itis, up to a certain point, 
very nice. And so is Lalla Rookh. We like Lalla Rookh; 
that is, we like it sub modo. Everybody likes it conditionally ; 
and the conditions are an extremely pretty cover of that tint 
which, according to the shop windows, many ladies affect in 
their silk stockings—Mr. Clay’s very best typography—paper 
which can only be characterized as voluptuous—and Mr. Tenniel’s 
most admirable drawings. We believe that Lalla Rookh did not 
want these introductions to the drawing-room ; but as Catullus, 
80 appropriate to the occasion, would remark — 


Let those now read who never read before, 
And those who always read, now read the more 


Lalla Rookh. Of Mr. Tenniel’s success it would be difficult 
to speak too highly. It is very possible that a Fadladeen in art 
would detect an occasional anachronism in costume or furniture; 
but we are not aware that the chronology of the Fire Worshippers 
has been settled, or that the Veiled Prophet has been assigned 
to an historical dynasty. Wha: we want is a fit rendering 
of the poet’s sentiment; and Mr. Tenniel has done this well. 
The girls in the harem are delightfully seductive. Mokanna 
is more than adequately horrible; the ranks of the sheeted dead 
in the famous bridal scene are ghastly enough, and the Peri is 
sufficiently ethereal, yet not without a trace of voluptuousness, 
for the lovers of Lalla Rookh; and in two or three battle-scenes 
Mr. Tenniel’s vigorous drawing and decisive outline and careful 

uping tell with great spirit and effectiveness. Here, especially, 
is the advantage of giving a whole work to a single artist. Since 
illustrated works began—and they may be traced up to Albert 
Durer—the most solid triumphs have been gained where the 
whole work was the production of a single artist. Stothard is 
especially a case in point; and we are glad to see, not only in 
this sumptuous work, but in Maclise’s Princess of last year, that 
on the highest sort of Christmas Books —among which, un- 
doubtedly, Tenniel’s Lalla Rookh takes its place—the association 
of a sin 1c limner with a single poet is gaining ground among 
the publishers. 

We scarcely to find Miss Eliza Cook’s Poems taking 
rank as a Gift Book. Our knowledge of this poetess—who, as we 
find from her portrait, has a somewhat androgynous aspect—was 
limited, and we had an indistinct vision of her only as the Sappho in 
ordinary to the Weekly Dispatch. We believe that she is popularly 
known as the writer of a piece called the “Old Arm Chair.” 
On looking through the volume we discover a very prolific writer, 
never riaing to the first-class, and never falling below mediocrity. 
Miss Eliza Cook is a sort of diluted Mrs. Hemans, and belongs 
to the school of which Longfellow is the chief. She has the gift 
of seeing almost everything under a pretty mild poetic aspect ; 
and with a musical cadence and the accredited poetic diction, she 
is likely enough to attract many drawing-room readers. The 
pieces are always intelligible, and generally of a moral character, 
with just a little flavour of liberalism. The domestic pieces are 
better than the more ambitious ones, such as ‘‘ Tracy de Vere 
and Hubert Gray.” In a poem on the Lord’s Prayer—a sort of 
Pope’s Universal Prayer and water—we observed this line— 


The Moslem prostrate at his flame. 


Upon this we ar» tempted to ask, does Miss Eliza Cook think 
that the Mohammedans are Fire Worshippers? ‘The volume is 
very cleverly and profusely illustrated by Gilbert with subjects 
of which the deepen please us most. One, an avenue of 
limes in winter, is very striking. Altogether the volume will 


take its due place among the publishers’, Messrs. Routledge, 
most annuals. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ww: have frequently had ovcasion to call attention to the 
fact that some of the most conspicuous works in the 
French language were indebted for their execution to the whole- 
some stimulus held out by the Académie Frangaise in proposing 
certain subjects for prizes. We have also had occasion to express 
at once our surprise and our regret, that while the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, or sixteenth century, and the eighteenth century, 
have in turn been made, through this channel, the subject of learned 
investigations, and of monographs which have become classical, 
the seventeenth (which is in France the glory of all centuries) has 
strangely been omitted, as if too arduous a task for the most 
ambitious aspirant to Academic suffrages. Within the last 
few years the omission (so far as the Academy is concerned) 
has been repaired. It has ventured beyond the limits of the 
sixteenth century, as far as the Cid and the Discours sur la 
Méthode. To do more has been left, we presume, to a future 
occasion. But if we may judge from the results now before us,* 
even this was more than ought to have been ventured upon. To 
trace the literary anc intellectual movement of France down 
to Corneille and Descartes, talents of a far higher order 
are required than any to which M. Jolly can lay claim. We 
think it augurs ill for the present state of French literature, 
that the appeal thus tardily made by the Academy should not 
have been responded to in a worthier strain than anything we 
can meet with in these two octavo volumes. They have, no 
doubt, cost the writer a considerable amount of labour, and 
readers who have yet much to learn on this interesting 
transition period will find a good deal which they know nothing 
about; but M. Jolly does not seem to have been aware that, 
as in all literature, so especially in the French literature of 
that age, there is an organic development, a general consensus 
partium, of which no succession of isolated chapters on States- 
men, Divines, Jurists, Philosophers, Artists, Poets, can give 
any conception. With details M. Joliy has made himself 
fairly familiar, but it is the bird’s-eye view we lack. He 
forgets that the title of the book runs Mouvement Intellec- 
tuel, and it was that “‘ Mouvement” which the Academy in- 
vited him to trace. He has not done so. He has merely 
ew us a number of biographical notices of the cele- 
rities of the time, valuable enough in their way, but failipg to 
meet the requirements of the case. We should imagine that 
this is the writer’s first work. Some of the sentences savour 
strongly of the literary tyro, and some even are in execrable 
taste. Witness the following, & propos of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouiliet, and ‘la conversation.” ‘ Helas! elle est dédaignée, 
oubliée, étouffée quelquefois par la vapeur des cigares, et 
les membres de ces réjouissantes sociétés en sont réduits & 


fatigue, en méme temps que le souvenir de l’ennui.” Only 
conceive a man writing such French as “recueillir de leur 
déplacement.” As to conversation being smothered by the 
“‘ vapour” of the cigar, we are bold to affirm that in the present 
day it is the only atmosphere in which it thrives. We admit, 
however, that it would have scared the scented dames in the 
alcoves of the Hétel de Rambouillet. The chief fault, however, 
that we have to find with this work, is that it takes no account 
of the double current which went on in the seventeenth century ; 
that is, the co-existence of the viewx Gaulois element alongside of 
the classical element—Lafontaine and Moliére with Corneille and 
Racine. The point is one of the last importance, not only in this 
but in all ages of French literature; but, diligently as M. Jolly 
has gleaned and compiled from his betters, it seems to have 
escaped him. The contents of the work are soon told. After 
one book on the sixteenth century, we have a series of books 
on the worthies that followed, arranged according to professions 
and treated biographically. The whole might just as well be a 
collection of Causeries du Lundi, published in the order of date 
of their several subjects. At the same time, we repeat, for those 
who have yet to learn the outlines of this portion of literary 
history, M. Jolly will not have laboured in vain. He is a pains- 
=— man, however incapable he may be of viewing things d’en 
aut, 

M. Amédée Thierry has given us a valuable addition to his 
historical labours in the shape of a volume on the historyt of the 
last years of the Empire of the West. The period embraced 
comprises only twenty-six years, from the principate of Anthemius 
in 467 to the advent to power of the Ostrogoth Theodoric in 493. 
But in this brief period numerous are the episodes of unusual 
interest and the theories of rare ingenuity with which M. Thierry, 
with something of his brother’s power of style, has contrived to 
adorn the volume before us. It will not enable the student to 
dispense with Du Roure’s great work, but, better than Du 
Roure, it points out the causes which paved the way for 
Theodoric’s triumph. M. Thierry complains in his preface of 
the neglect under which the history of the Western Empire 
since Constantine is allowed to remain. If anything could be 
done to repair the breach, M. Thierry seems to be the man 


* Histoire du Mouvement Intellectuel au Seizitme Sitcle et pendant la 
Premiére Partie du Dix-septitme. Var Jules Jolly, Substitut du Procureur 
Impérial de la Seine, Ouvrage Couronné par l’Académie 
Amyot. London: Jeffs. 2 vols. 1860. 


ie Francaise. Paris: 


+ Récits de Histoire Romaine au Siecle. Derniers temps de 
Empire d’Occident. Par Mj Amédée is: Didi 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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to do it; for with great powers of research he combines some 
not unattractive writing, and a dramatic art in the narrative of 
events which is calculated to arrest the attention of even the 
most languid reader. We may point, for example, to the 
account of Sidonius Apollinaris, and of the interview between 
Zeno and Theodoric, as well as of the siege of Ravenna. 

There has recently been published a new edition of the 
Memoirs of the last Years of Louis XVI., by Francois Hue,* 
one of that Monarch’s Chamberlains. The editor is a M. Henri 
de l’Epinois, who prefixes a very namby-pamby sort of preface. 
As might naturally be expected of a man in close attend- 
ance on that very amiable and very silly King, M. Hue is full 
of the narrowest of prejudices, and, like his master, was 
quite incapable of seeing the real causes or estimating the 

robable effects of the great drama which was going on around 
See. For proof of his violent partisanship we need but turn to the 
character of Mirabeau, one of the greatest that the Revolution 
of 1789 developed. With M. Hue he is an impudent liar, a 
contemptible tissue of all the vices of which his hideous counte- 
nance bore the marks, and so on. If Louis XVI. had about him 
men of this temper of mind, his worst enemies were not all of 
them outside the walls of his prison. We may remark that for 
limited mental horizon, and unlimited powers of vituperation, 
a — de |’Epinois was well qualified to be the editor of 

. Hue. 

Tho two thick volumes of unedited letters of Voltaire, pub- 
lished by Didier in 1857, have recently been succeeded by 
another collection, due, in part, to the care and editorship of 
M. E. Bavoux.t It consists of three divisions. First we have 
twenty-eight letters from Voltaire, dated Ferney, and ranging 
from 1159 to 1774, preceded by a graphic picture from the pen 
of M. Bavoux, of the kind of life which Voltaire led at Ferney. 
Then we have 140 letters addressed to the Duchess of Saxe Gotha, 
from 1752 to 1767. ‘The third batch consists of 144 letters, of 
which the first is dated 1721(when Voltaire was only twenty-seven 
— of age) and the last 1778, about a month before his death. 

o this is appended a series of unedited annotations written by 
Voltaire in the margin of an anonymous work by the Pére 
Daniel, entitled, Observations Critiques sur I’ Histoire de France 
de Mézerai. Daniel's object was to defend the views and inte- 
rests of the Jesuits against Mézerai, the historian at that time 
most in vogue, and the reader may imagine what scope this 
championship afforded for pungent repartee on the part of Vol- 
taire. In the preface to these notes by M. A. Frangois, we read 
that the copy of Daniel’s little book (published 1700 in 12mo.), 
containing these autograph notes of Voltaire, was purchased at 
the sale of the great book-collector Renouard in 1857 by a 
docte étranger, un membre de la Chambre des Lords, who in fact 
did M. Frangois out of the volume. Not long after, M. Fran- 
me hears by accident that the peer in question is ready to make 

im a present of the coveted gem. We are then told—and the 
fact may be new to some of our readers—that the aforesaid 
peer’s name is Lord Richard Tufton, who a few lines further on 
figures as Mr. Richard Tufton. 

In the seventeenth century, the light literature of France was 
deluged with what were called ‘“ Portraits,” or sketches of cha- 
racter, generally drawn by the individuals themselves. The 
fashion had been set by Madlle. de Scudéry in the Cyrus and 
Clélie. In 1659, M. de Ségrais collected together all these 
“Portraits,” and dedicated them to Madlle. de Montpensier, 
who, as she tells in her Memoires, had been much taken with 
them, and had employed herself in work of the same kind. It 
is this collection of Portraits, with large additions, and illustrated 
by explanatory notes, which M. Edouard de Barthélemy has re- 
cently editedt in the volume now before us. Some of these por- 
traits are very peculiar, to say the least of them. We call par- 
ticular attention to that which M. Barthélemy rightly conjectures 
to be by Racan (p. 368), and a few pages further on to the por- 
trait of Madame de Grenouillidre by herself. This interesting 
dame thinks it necessary to carry candour to the length of in- 
forming us “that the fourth toe of the left foot overlapped the 
third, and thet the right foot—to be honest—had a bunion on 
it!” The statement seems absurd ; but on reflection it is reall 
not more absurd than many of the remarks made with suc 
unction by a certain class of writers in our own day and country, 
with respect to the peculiarities of men and women more or less 
famous in days gone by. Some of the Portraits in this volume 
are of, and by, the most celebrated personages of France ; and 
not only of France, for at the commencement of the volume we 
find one of Charles II., by Madame de Brégis. 

One more has been added to the host of commentators and 
translators who have busied themselves with the Canticles, or 
Song of Songs, in the person of M. Ernest Renan,§ who has 

* i du. e et de la Vie de Lowis XVI. Par Frangois 
de te du Roi, appelé par ce Prince, aj 
Journée du 10 Aout, & honneur de rester auprés de lui et dela Famille 
Royale. Troisiéme Edition, revue sur les papiers laissés par Auteur, Par 
Henridel’Epinois. Paris: Pion. London: Williamsand Norgate. 1850. 

+ Voltaire & Ferney. Sa Correspondance avec la Duchesse de Saxe Gotha 
suivie de Lettres et de Notes entitrement inédites, recueillies et publiées par 
MM. Erneste Bavoux et A. F. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 

t La Galerie des Portraits de Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Nouvelle 
Edition, par M. Edouard de Barthélemy. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 


*S Le Cantique des Cantiques traduit de V Hébreu avec une étude sur le 
P V Age, et le Caractdre du Poéme. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de 
VInstitut. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Williams and Norgate.* 1860. 


lately published a translation of this poem or drama with a | 
Etude préliminaire on its plan, date, and meaning. As wi 
readily be supposed, M. Renan belongs to the literalist school of 
interpreters, like M. Ginsburg in this country—to mention one 
of the latest. According to the theory of these critics, the Shula- 
mite is a shepherdess who resists the temptations, and shuts her 
eyes to the splendours, of Solomon’s harem, for the purpose of 
remaining faithful to her rustic lover, from whom she has been 
torn away by the cruelty of her brothers. Of the learning, 
ingenuity, and eloquence with which M. Renan defends the 
successive positions he takes up in the camp of the literalist 
interpreters, it would be difficult to speak too highly. The 
reader would do well to compare with this Etude the article 
by J. E. Browne, on Canticles, in the Dictionary of the Bible, 
edited by Dr. Smith. It will enable him to compare the details 
of M. Renan’s views with those of other and earlier commenta- 
tors, and will teach him some points in the history of the in- 
terpretation of which M. Renan does not seem to be cognizant. 

n a book somewhat heavy from its pompous style, but full of 
shrewd reflection, the Baron Roger de Guimps* has put together 
his views on Education, its Philosophy and Practice. <A disciple 
of Pestalozzi, he takes the child from its first quitting the mother’s 
womb, and traces through succeeding phases of existence the 
influences—physical, intellectual, and religious—to which human 
beings should be subjected. We suspect that children educated 
on his plan, au pied de la lettre, would be either bores or idiots. 
But this happens occasionally in all systems of education, and is 
not confined to children. Besides, it is not for the system, gud 
system, that we invite the reader's attention to this book. We 
merely suggest that it is worth dipping into it for some valuable 
hints here and there. 

M.Amédée Roux,t whose valuable edition of Voiture’s Letters 
was noticed in this journal two or three years ago, has published 
a work which at first sight does not seem to promise much inte- 
rest or to furnish much scope. It is an account of the life and 
times of Montausier, the alleged original of Moliére’s Misan- 
thrope, and the husband of Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, the 
Julie to whom the famous Guirlande was addressed. On refiec- 
tion, however, it will be found that the gallant Duke de Montau- 
sier is a more important personage than he really seems, and has 
stronger claims on ourattention than any which might be supposed 
to arise from the adventitious circumstance of his having been more 
or less quizzed by Moliére. From the part he played, he serves 
as a convenient centre around which to group sundry facts of 
moment in the more critical epochs of the century—viz., the 
Thirty Years’ War, the Fronde, the dawn of the golden age of 
letters, and the persecutions of the Huguenots. In all these 
crises, M. Roux proves satisfactorily that the Due de Montausier 
acquitted himself with no ordinary credit, and in the course of 
the biography he has found occasion to introduce a number cf 
interesting details which would be considered beneath the 
dignity of history, but which are not the less valuable as illus- 
trative of the century. 

Those who are curious in such phenomena as magic and astro- 
logy,t or who care to scan the records of human imbecility, will 
do well to procure an excellent work on the subject by M. Alfred 
Maury, whose History of the Earth and Religions of Greece have 
already been noticed in these columns. In a moderate compass it 
comprises a vast amount of information, and exhibits the fruits of 
“en 3 learning and sagacity. In the first part the author examines 
the pretensions to which magic laid claim among savage nations— 
then among the Chaldewans, Persians, and Egyptians—and so 
brings his inquiry down, through Greek, Roman, and Neo-plato- 
nician periods, to that struggle in which Christianity engaged in 
magic and astrology with only partial success ; for in the Middle 
Ages he shows us how such arts and delusions again came into 
vogue. In the second part he treats what may be called the 
pathology of magic, and shows how such illusions may be gene- 
rated through conditions, more or less unhealthy, of the organs 
of the body. The book seems full of erudition, and is not less 
entertaining than instructive. 

Persons in quest of a new sensation, and fashionable withal, 
may be glad to learn that M. Stanislas Julien§ has placed within 
their reach a Chinese novel, called Les Deux ome Filles 
Lettrées. M. Stanislas Julien, being one of the best Chinese 
scholars of the day, assures his readers that the novel in question 
offers a most graphic picture of the tastes and literary views of 
the Chinese. Wedo not profess to have read it, but with such 
a endorsement as M. Julien’s, we can have little doubt of its 
being well worth reading. 


* La Philosophie et la Pratique de U Education. Par le Baron Roger de 
Guimps, Ancien Eléve del’Ecole Polytechnique. Paris: Durand. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

+ Un Misanthrope a la Cour de Louis XIV. Montausier, sa Vie et son 
Temps. Par Amédée Roux. Paris: Durand. London: Williamsand Nor- 
gate. 1860, 

La Magie et V Astrologie dans l Antiquité et au Moyen Par A. 
Manbre Paris: Didier. London: 

§ Les Deux Jeunes Filles Letirées. Roman Chinois. Traduit by Stanislas 
Julien. 2 vols, Paris: Didier. London: Williams and Norgate, 


Norice.—The publication of the “Satunpay Revizw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 


News-Agent, on the day of publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
sees, 
Last Three Nights of the NIGHT oastenn Great Suecess of the New Operetta, 
pearance of Miss LovISA PYNE. 
Thursday next the production of Balfe’s New Legendary Opera. 


gay, Taceday and Wednesday, THE AMBUSCADE: THE MARRIAGE OF GEOR- 
Gurr Miss Louis Pyne and Mr.H. Corri. THE NIGHT DANCERS: Mame. Palmieri, 
iy Thirlwail, Albertazzi; Messrs. “Henry Haigh, H. Corri, G. Kelly, T. Di 
On Thursday Frid day, and'Saturday, Baltes New Opera, BIANCA, 4 
iss Miss Messrs. A . Lawrence, J. Wharton, H. Corri, St. Albyn, 
a Wallworth, G. Kelly, T. Distin, and W. Harrison.’ Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MEL- 
To conclude with © DIVERTISSEMENT. Stage Manager, Mr. EDWARD STIRLING ; 
ting Manager, Mr. EpWarRD MuRRAY. Doors open at Seven. Commence at Half-pas 
Seven. No No charge for or Booking, or Tees to Box-keepers, 


T. JAM THEATR SE. 
Bole Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

On Monday and during the Week, A LOAN OF A WIFE. After which A SMACK FOR 
in which Madile. Albina’di Rhon the celebrated Servian Danseuse Soubratte, 
from t. Petersburg, A _ r, introducing National Dances. Followed by MONSIEUR 
J PRCQUI ES: Mr. A. W To conclu de with NEXT DOOR. Commence at half-past seven, 


MiSs STANLEY'S “SEVEN AGES OF 
WOMAN,” EVERY EVENING, at Hight, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, 
except Saturday; and on + td at Three.—Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is, Office 
open from Eleven to Three daily. 


BUCKLEYS’ SERENADERS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
every Evening at Eight, Saturday Afte' nm at Three. Admission, 3s., 2s., and 18. 
Ticket-oflice 0; rom Ten till Five.—2s8, Piccadilly. Doors open at Half- -past Seven 
and Half-past *,* Change of Programme 


ORAT! ION by Mr. MASON JONES on “GARIBALDI 
AND ITALY,” under the auspices of the ST. JOHN’S At ae ARY SOCIETY. 
The Committee have the pleasure to announce that Mr SON JONES, who has just 
returned from Naples, wil Ny his FIRST ORATION on MAS ARTBALDI AND ITAL a” 
at. the ASSEMBLY ROOM, E ARMS, on TUESDAY, the 4th of December. 
open at Half-past commence at Eight. Reserved Seats, numbered. 
st ee to be had at the Library ; Teale’s, Portland-place; and Hookham’s, bid 
-stree 


PHE EXHIBITION of the WORKS of THOMAS FAED, 


Esq., is NOW OPEN at Messrs. AGNEW and SONS’ GALLERY, 5, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mal!, from Ten to Four daily. Admission, One Shilling. 


“THE IMMORTAL MOZART AND THE REQUIEM 
ERNAM.” TheGrand Historical Picture painted by H. N. O’NEIL, Exsq,, A.R.A. 

This siete and deeply interesting Painting, commemorative of the devoted life ape 

of the great representing him in his room at 


ye Gorl, Shack, Hofer, Madame Mozart, &e. NOW ON VIEW, at MR. BERT 
FINE ‘ART GALLERY, 28, Old Bond-street. Open Ten 4 M. 3 P.M. 
On pr ion of card, 


| EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—A CLASSICAL MASTER. 
SHIP will be VACANT after the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. Candidates must 

Graduates in AR. of Oxford or Cambridge, and must forw: a their Applications, with 

——- by Wednesday, 12th December, 1860, to the Rev. E. St. JOHN Parry, Head 


()UBEN ’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Piaie-adens. W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853 for the general Education of Ladies, and for 
granting Certificates of Knowledge, 


EXAMINATION for will begin on THURSDAY, 

of Candidates will be received on or before Saturd 
4% oo with full particulars, may be obtained on application 6 

at the College Office. 

EF. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


ARMY and IND'4 CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


A Military Tutor, vi « nas several Candidates for the above reading with him, will 
be happy to meet with» | crs, resident or non-resident, His Establishment can be highly 
recomme' or yt er, its | line and efficiency by persons of very high standing, whose Sons 

ave passed distin ~ sent Examinations. His Pupils have twice obtained the aes 
number of pore in ‘rodern languages at the India Civil Service Examinations, and hav 
paced $rd, 7th, and 19th. The best Masters in every branch of Education are in 
atten: ance, oan the house, library, and general management afford every facility for 
rapid progress, without having recourse to “cramming.”—Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A, 
12, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 


D&.5 BORN, 13, Linhsstrasse, Berlin, Professor at the Royal 


ric School, and a Protestant, who has been accustomed for many years to receive 

into wie fanaity a limited number of ENGLISH PUPILS pitending the Colleges or Schools 

Berlin, begs to announce that at -—1 he has VACANCIES in his House. For par- 
ticulars and references direct to A. 10, Old Broad- street, City, London. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. — DESIRABLE 
OPPORTUNITY.—A VACANCY offers for an intelligent and gentlemanly YOUTH as 
ARTICLED PUPIL in a first-class Office of a Civil Engineer, where he will also acquire a 
knowles of Architecture. Premium £300.—Address, C.E., Spring-gardens, Charing- 
cross, § 


To NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN.—A Bank Man 


in the Country ing little leisure, would be happy toemploy it as the AU DI 
of ESTATE and TRU NTS; his habits and business ability as a banker fully 
qualitying hi him to be the private sand mfidential adviser as to Investments, Mortgages, 
with real name, to * ANKER,” care of CHARLES BARKER and SONS, 8 
Birchin-lane, London, E.C. 


To PUBLISHERS.—A Gentleman wishes to join a well- 


established Firm in which his Literary ow and experience would prove available.— 
Address, stating the amount of Capital required, &c., D. K., ONWHYN’S NEWSPAPER 
Orrice, 1, Catherine-street, Strand. 


’ | ‘IE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with 
MUDIE£’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The District in which Books are exchanged Weekly, 

at the residence of Subscribers, will be extended to Richmond, Greenwich, Highgate, 
Edmonton, Norwood, Acton, and other places within Six or Seven Miles of the L ibrary, on 
and after the Ist of January next. Terms of Subscription, with List of Works in circula- 
tion, may now be had on application.—CHAaRLES EDWARD Mupre, 511, New Oxford-street. 


PAINTINGS. —A SMALL COLLECTION of GENUINE 


PAINT TINGS rincipally OLD Paty the property of a Private Gentleman, are 
on show for MEDIA Th for a few on iy, at No. 50, KING WiLLIAM- 


U NitTyY JOINT STOCK BANK. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1856. 
Offices: 10, CANNON-STRERT, CITY; 1, NEW COVENTRY-STREFT, HAYMARKET. 
Current Accounts opened with parties respectably introduced, and interest allowed 
upon the balances. 
P Fn] = £5 h. upwards received on Deposit, and interest allowed thereon, at 
rate 0. er 
Money also ocnived 3 on Deposit for fixed periods, at rates to be oe upon. 
J. MECHL, Chairman, 
J. W. TERRY. General Manager. 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE—LIVERPOOL, 
Lonpon Orricr—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 


LONDON DIRECTORS. 
Chetrpen—enay | Bruce, Esq. (Rainey, Bruce, and Co.), Director of Colonial Bank, 
Incin, ani 
Taereon, Esq. (Kelson, Tritton, and Co.), 26, Old Broad-street, 

Henry Fowler, Esq. (H. and R, Fowler), St. Saviou 8 Dock, Southwark, 
Thomas William Kough, Lg ey Brothers), Upper Thames-street. 
Samuel Lloyd Stacey, "Esq rbyn, Messer, and Co. Holborn, 

BANKERS— Messrs. B Bevan, and 

MEDICAL REFERER—J. Pollock MLD. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. J. and J. 


LIFE 
Life Assurance in every bran 


ch. 
SPECIAL FEATURE. —Non-forfeiture of The insurer the Tight, on on an ordi- 
nary Life Pohey, after three years, to cease his payments, and obtain Policy, for 
the total amount of premiums paid: and w hatev er bonus may have been added, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The rates of premium vary according to the nature of the risk, and will be found as 
moderate as those of other first-ciass oilices, 
Applications for agencies request 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager. 
H. P. TAPLIN, London Secretary. — 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Chairman, 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Thomas Geo! aes Esq. George Field, Es 
James C, C. Bell, 


Charles Cave, E sq 
Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. 
George William Cottam, Esq. 
George Henry Cutier, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The assured are protected from the liabilities pire mutual assur 
ance by a fund of a million and a half sterling, of which nearly a million is actually ‘lly in 
vested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 
and mortgages in Great Britain, 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are assigned to policine every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium 
PURCHASE OF POLICIES,—A liberal allowance is made on the surrender of a policy, 
either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premium, 
eli. .—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and additions upwards of 
roposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; Ng the branch office, 
16, Pee 1-mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the kingd: 
og INGALL, Actuary. 
*,* Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 


CONTIN ENTAL WINE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
%, GREAT 8ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE STREFT, E 
Wines bought of the growers and sold at wholesule ll 
Sherry, 19s., 20s., 24s., 368., 
rt, 20s., 24 48s., 60s, Per Dozen, for cash, hottles included, 

free delivered in London, and 8 
, S68, , 0s. Dozen free to any Station in = 
ne, 50s., 603, land or Wales, 
French Brandy as imported, 50s., 55s. 

The COMPANY’S OWN PORT and SHERRY, %s., highly recommended, 


OLD MATURED SCOTCH WHISKY FOR TODDY. 


ALTER RUTHERFORD and CO. forward to London, or 


any part of England, quantities of not less than Two Gallons, at 21s. Gallon, 
net Cash, Cash, and Carriage Free. —38 and 40, Rose-street, Edinburgh. un 


KN INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 

This celebrated Old Irish Whisky rivals the first French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and Mae wholesome, Sold in botties, 3s. 8d, each, at most of the respect- 
able retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the principal towns in England ; 
or wholesale at 8, Great Windinil haireet , Haymarket.—Observe the red seal, pink label, and 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL W 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 
oad may now be had in the finest condition of 
= per dozen Imperial Pints. 
Imperial Half-pints, 
Address P PARKER, and Co., » Pall Mail, London, 8.W, 
Bey, IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was the constant 
r late lamented Statesman, Sir R. The — IND) 
cOMPAN: still supplying Tea as usual at 2s. 4d, 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


(THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PH ILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King i ye ge City, London. 

. Od., 28. 8d., 28. 10d., 4s., and 38 Souchong 
Teas, $s. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea and Coffee, to the value of 40s., comt Geles free to any 
railway station or market town in England.’ A Price Current free by post on a npplication. 


T E A.—The disturbances in China have had the effect of 
depressing the Tea market; consequently the new Teas, which have now arrived, are 
very cheap; they are Slee 6 xceeding ly is and have an agree sable fr eshness, which old Tea 

oes not possess. Prices, 3s, 8d., 48., an r Pound, Quantities of Tweive Pounds and 
upwards are alw ivy? Peer sked in Boxes, ro a vite reduction is made, to cover the expense 
of carriage.— and GEORGE 544, New Oxford-street, London; and 
$1, St. Andrew aah. Edinburgh. 


STREET, LON DON BRIDGE, The owner may be treated with personally, if if desired. 


WANTED, a as IN-DOOR SERVANT, an intelligent, active, 


Single Young Man. rise by lettter, in own handwriting, with particulars as to 
former oecupation, addressed to 38, Southampton- ~street, Strand, W.C. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OFFERS for the ADVANTAG: EOUS 
EMPLOYMENT of a MODERATE CAPITAL in the PROMOTION of CONSERVA- 
'TLVE INTERESTS through a medium obviously desirable. For particulars apply in the 
first instance by Letter to PHILIPS and ANDREW, 4, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


MONEY ADVANCE to Heirs to Entailed Estates, on 


their Notes of H oe) Life Interests, Annuities, and other prope: 
Apply, by letter in the iret to 8. G.N.,9, York-buildings, Adelphi, London, We 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
Ly either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 

gionary, free reehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and other property, —Apply 
) A.B., 6, Norris-street, St. James’ % London, 8.W. 


£1 OOO —A Gentleman having this sum at immediate 
© command may, without partnership or liability, secure a share in an 
tablished undertaking yielding nousually large profits.—Address, 
street, Grosvenor-square. 


QHIRTS.— —UNEQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 

ures registered FAMILY HOSIERY in 
STOCKINGS, SOCKS and The be best and newest styles 
in every material for the season. 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


r. BEVAN, 4, Charies- 


urity. C, and B. have for many years enjo} ed the hi 
suppl ing Her Majes y’s ible with their Manufactures. A of 


No FOR ENGRAVING ADDRESS OR 
pr L Die, pier Note Paper and Envelopes, on all orders amounting to 


SEELEY and GRIFFITHS, 2, Hanover-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


TRAVELLIN BAGG, DR DRESSIN G CASES, 
REDUCTION OF TWENTY-FIVE CENT. 


my the Alterations. yea have now commenced, to the Prem’ essrs. 
nd SON, 27, PLOCADILLY, W., next door to St, Jamés’s Hail, erates anes 


WwW AND BIRTHDAY, PRESENTS.— 
LY, 

DESPATCH BOXES ot Cases, RET 

en suite; Sc of © ‘Netting. Glove 


also a choice if 


XUM 


SY 
5 
i 
ee j (Ross EK and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 
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FLOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 


OF THE CHEST, BROMPTON, 8.W.—The claims wu Y be special Hospital, owing 
to the long-continned inclemency of the weather and h ee ce of provisions, are so 
unusually heavy, that MONEY is URGENTLY REQUIRED to oa them. 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 


DROPATHY. .—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ of the Crystal 
place. is OPEN for the reception of Patients and Visitors, The latter can have the 
antage, if desired, of a getnodl en Terms: Patients from Three Guineas, 
Visitors from Two Guineas, acco ng to accommodation required, Particulars of 
Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the hemaent: Physician, 


-—-SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 


Surrey.—This Establishment is now OPEN % the rece; tion of Patients, under the 
ie of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. Lang, M.A., M.D. Edin,, Author of 
The vy; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second Edition, John Churehill, New Burlington- 

he Turkish Bath on the premises under Dr. Lane's medical direction. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

LIGHT. -BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 

prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
speediest, and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, era 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SK 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless eminent medical prac- 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr, de Jongh’s Oilis far more efficacious than a quart 
- any @ other kind, Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise unquestionably 
thee 

Paintableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 
preparation to invalids, Vo other Oil can possibly produce the same beneficial resulis, 


OPINION OF StR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., T.C.D. 

Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; President of the Royal Co! of 
Physicians in Ireland; Visiting Phy sician to Steevens’ Hospital; — Phy- 
sician to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and By otunda Hospitals, &e. 

“T have frequently prescribed Dr, de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Ol, I consider it 
to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value. 
“Merrion-square, Dublin, September 6th, 1860,”’ 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 94.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
labelled with Dz. DE JoNGH’s stam A signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINB, by respectable Chemists 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


CaUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


QO SLER’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services com 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, sultabre for Presents. 
Mgss, Export, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1807. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. — 
REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than twenty-five years ago b; 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PEARED hy the patent process of Messrs, Elkington an 
.» is beyond all comparison the very best article, next to sterling silver, that ean be 
employed as such, either eestalls or ornamentaily, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silve 
A small useful set, fuatantecd of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


or | Lily "sor 
Silver | Brunswick | i 

Pattern, Pattern, Pattern, 
4, £s. d. £ 8. a. a. 
12 Table Forks . 18 6 240 210 26 0 
12 Table Spoons 118 0 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Fork 140 112 6 1b 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoon: 140 in 0 116 0 117 0 
12 Tea Spoons . 016 0 120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gi ow 0 013 6 ou 0 
060 080 090 096 
1 Gravy 066 010 0 ol 0 on 0 

2 Salt Spoone, gilt bowis 034 046 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, 028 026 026 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 026 036 040 046 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ., 140 176 1” 0 12 0 
026 056 060 0 0 
p Ladle ow oOo 017 0 017 0 1 0 
1 Sugar Sifter... 0338 046 050 056 
999 | 80s | 4996 | 

An; article to b to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain im above, = 


a relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers, and corner 
dishes, cruet and _ frames, he., at proportionate prices, ‘All kinds of Fe plating done 
by the patent process, 


DSH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most récherché patterns. Tin Di 
Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of sti Block Tin, 12s. $d, to 27s. the set of six; elegant’ modern 
patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set; Britannia Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 
€3 1Is. to £6 8s. the set; Sheffield plated, £10 to £16 10s. the set; Block-tin Hot-water 
Dishes, with wells for gravy, 128. to 30s. ; Britannia metal, 22s. to 778.5 Electro-plated on 
Nickel, full size, £11 1s. 


W ILLIAM 5S. BURTON 8 GEN ERAL ot URN ISHING 

[RON MONGERY CATA UE may be had gra’ Bie . It contains 
upwards of Five Hundred finetations of his iilimited § storing 8 lver and Electro 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot V Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Ten Urns, ond 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet t Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass ‘Beds’ teads, 
Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices and. Plans of the Twent 
large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4,5, and 
Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


|, EATIN G’S COD LIVER OIL, just - imported.— —The Pale 

from Newfoundland, and the Light Brown from Norway. The wheats of the pre- 
sent season have never been surpassed, the Fish being unusually fine and the Oil nearly 
tasteless, Professors TAYLOR and THOMPSON, of Guy's and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have 
analyzedand pronounced the Pale New foundland Oil the best and most desirable for 
Invalids of very delicate constitution. The Light Brown belag ¥ more economical in price is 
brought within the reach of all classes. Nohigher price need be paid than the following :— 
Light Brown, 1s. 8d. per Pint, or 3s. per Quart; Pale, 1s. 6d. Half Pint, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 6d, 
Quarts, or, in 5-Pint ottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure.- —7, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


r 
NERVO- -ARTERIAL ESSEN prepared only by Dr. 
WM. BATCHELOUR, M.R.C.S.E. 1835, ck It the 
vitality of the whole sy stem without reaction, and speedily TER es nervous complaints. 
In Bottles, at ee 6d., lls., and 3%s,, at Goodyer’s Regent-street; Butler 
and Crispe’s, No, “theapside; Sutton and Co., Bow Barclay and Sons, 
Farringdon-street ; 2, Finsbury- «place South, City; and all Chemists. 


LEW PIELD PATENT STARC 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and d Peononnosd by. HER MAJESTY’ $ 
LAUNDRESS, to_be the FINEST STARCH SHE EB SED. Sola by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &e. —WOTHERSPOON and cO., Glasgow and London. 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, BLoomssvry, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be ary a be submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.¢.,Grisafile, Soumprrte, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Maral Decoration. ices and ‘inforniation forwarded 


KCCLESL ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
Se and Estimates ‘ished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


QENAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

G-RKOOM, consisting of a at variety of Voase Figures, Groups, Ink- 
stands, Candlesticks, Inlaid’ Tables, &c., in rbyshire Spar, Italian, Alabaster, 
Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. TEN NANT, 149, Strand, London. 


FORD’ S EUPEPLON MAN TLES, in rich Seal-skin—black, 

brown, or grey—at 2, 8, and 4 guineas; in French Ribbed Cloth, at 14 to 5 grinene 
and in Lyons Veivet, 5 te 2 guineas, These new aud beantiful Mantles are altoge’ a 
superior order of taste and style, and fully merit the title of “ beautiful bers illus- 


trations post free, 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


FORD S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully fitting and elegantly 

9 Gutocitenet. Superfine Cloth, with military braiding, 21s.; Lyons Velvet, 42s., 63s., 
an 

FORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, for Dinner or Evening Dress, of Lyons Velvet, Cashmere, 
or Cloth, beautifully braided, from 21s, to5 guineas. By ry: ar the largest and cheapest stock 
in London, Lilustrations free. 

THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, London. 


A LBUMS (CARTE DE VISITE), from 12s. 6d. each. The 
largest assortment in London of the most cogent and réchereche description in 
morocco and russia just imported. The Trade suppl Portraits taken for the above by 
aa eminent Foreign Artist in the most superior style, Twenty for 20s. Detention, Five 
nutes, 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, Cheapside, adjoining Bow Church, 


[HE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE, 
Sent Free for Twenty-four Stamps. 


The above pleasing style of Fustenrarhe taken daily by an eminent Foreign Artist, 
Twenty for Twenty Shillings. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, Cheapside, under Bow Church, 
Detention five minutes; weather i ial, as the chemicals are adapted accordingly. 


LE SOMMIEER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF, 


HEAL AND SON have patented a method of makin 
Spring Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress B ite 
being so heavy and cumbersome. 

The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF” is made in three separate parts, and when 
joined together has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of 
wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very 
liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best Spring Mattresses, viz. :— 

8 ft. wide by 6 ft, 4in. bong 
3 ft. Gin, ” ” 


4 ft. 
ft. 6in, ” ” 
5 


5 ft. 6in. 
The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIE,’ ” therefore, combines the advantages of 
elasticity, durability, cleanliness. zs, Bortabil and chi 
An Iu areted Ca ‘alogue of Bedsteads, ding, and Bed- Room Furniture sent free by 
post on application, 
HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


(THE SPRING MATTRESS (TUCKER’ S PATENT) or 

SOMNIER TUCKER, which is now so much in use in this country, throughout the 
Continent of Europe, and in America, may be ada any to any description of Brass, Iron, or 
Wood Bedstead, and is equ luxurious with, but firmer, and a more Sappors 
than, the best description of French and German Spring Mattresses. [t h 80 cOon- 
siderable advantages over all others, in its simplicity, cleanliness, durability, sportability, 
and cheapness, 

The SPRING M ATTRESS (TUCKER'S is by ad in Stock by most 
Upholsterers and B War kingdom, or may be obtained 
from the Manufacturers, 

,, WILLIAM SMEE and SONS, Wholesale Cabinet Manufacturers, Upholsterers, and 
Ww 6, Finsbury-pavement, London, B.C, “4 


THE PRICES ARE AS UNDER :— 


No. . Spring Mattress for 3 ft. Bedstead 0 
pe $ ft. 61 8 6 
” ” ” $ft. Gin, ” 
» 6 6 in, bed 
” ” 6 


Purchasers each Mattress bears the Patent 
Label, a3 any wR ou that will be be an Infringement of the Pa Patent, 


Just pudlished, 


DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES for 1861, 
in a variety of Bindings, and in the following Sizes :— 


A 3} x 2 inches—For tux Pocxsr, 
B 3} x ” ” 

Cc x 

D 6} x 4, For run Dasx. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
TLLUMIN ATION. Guinea, Guinea-and-a-Half, Two-Guinea, 


Three-Guinea, and Five-Guinea handsome Boxes of Colours and Materiats—Outlines, 
plain and partly coloured—One Shilling Manual on the subject. Every other requisite, 
WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, w. 


NEW EDITION ‘(THE FIFTH), REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By J. W. Bravuey, 


bg 7 With Appendix by T. GoopWIN, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations, 


NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W.; 
all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


REE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIC, &.— 
TWOPENCE DISCOUNT in the SHILLING off all Books, Pasazines, Peri atone, 
irterly Reviews, Almanacks, Pocket Books, Diaries, Directo rages, 
uaps, Prints, &e, All the regular sheet Music suppliedat half the published price, post sd 
A large Show Room, well supplied with Books suitable for Presents, which can be selected 
without loss of time to the purchaser. Each book is marked in plain figures the published 
price, from which a discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed. ‘All good oods warranted 
verfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the full price were paid. A New 

Jatalogue just issued, sent post free to all applicants. 


_ and T. GILBERT, 4 » Copt! hall- buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 


ANGLING “ANECDOTES AND ANA; Ballads, Songs, 


and Postey the Drama, Pt d Play-writers ; tionaries, Dialects, and 


(CAN DLES, SOAPS, OILS, and NIGHT LIGHTS of all 
kinds, Five Pounds’ worth sent free by Railway. 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C, 
(Lists of Prices on application.) 


COALS. —BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 

price is now 288. per_ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by 
them her Majesty.—13, B.C.; Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street Blackfriars, 
Eaton Wharf, Grosver nor-place, Pimlico. 8. -W.; and ‘Sundérland Wharf, Peckham, 


ORCHARD HOUSE TREES DRESSING.—Mr. ‘Rivans’ 


Bighth Edition he Trees 
(overy shoot and RST COM POUND D, po tot The pain Yam 
t tl des,” 
WASH salt boxes ts, 108, Retail by Seedsmen; Wholesale by PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY { Limited). 


an Diet 

vels, Legends, and ‘ola Tales ravings, Boc Books of aud Serap-books ; 

hy, and Eccentric Mem Trials and Criminal! Records, Anti mities, 

and Topogr: Facetiw, Wit, and MILLER'S CATALOGU oF 
BOOKS FOR Dhoems Ki, ready this day, gratis and postage free for one Postage tL. 

JonN MILLER, B kseller, 43, Oh treet, Trafalgar-square. 
Price Six ce ins stamps, which Tnvalids send tos. R. 7, Regent-street, W., 
a "London, and they will receive free by post, we 


THE, INVALID'S OWN GUIDE, (64 pp.), or Natural 


Restorer, wifhout pag ma or expense, of perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound 
lungs and refresh bins Trang to the most enfeebled, insuring the removal of indigestion 
(dyspepsia), constipation, "Ackness at "the stomach, epilepsy, paralysis, debility, ner- 


vousness, ipltation, cough, asthma, consumption, dropsy, tia ulency, ‘diarr 
sentery, bili rn, fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, a, noises in the ears, rheumatism, 
pitation, heartburn, headac' spondency, cramp, spasms, sinking : 
also children’s complaints. 


“ Unquestionably the safest guide to health.” 
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COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
DECEMBER. No, CCOCLXXX. 


I weer . the Author of “ Ashi: Part XII. 
ne. Author of “ 
e Castle ren breitstein. 
vi. The Hawthorn. Charles Kent. 
VII. Catherine the Great o 
VILL. Tasso’s Leonora. By N icholas Michell, 
1X. Caspar Hauser. 
X. Falkener on Art. 
XL. Kate Douglas. 
I. A Legend d for 1861. 
L. Turkish Life and Character. 
XIV. Cyrus Redding’s “ Keeping up Appearances.” 
omen and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Ni 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLAN Y. 


PRICE HALF-A-CKOWN. 


CONTENTS For DEcEMBER. No. CCLXXXVIIL. 


I. Uncle Jasper’s Ghost: a Christmas Tale. By Dudley Costello. 
Il, What of the Future? (Outremanche Correspondence. No, XI.) 
IIL. A Good Listener. By Monkshood, 
IV. Table Turning and Spirit Rapping. 
V. Diana of Poitiers. 
VI. An Island in the North Sea, By Mrs. Bushby. 
VIL. The House, Blaswick. Part III. 
VIIL. German Almanacks for 1861. 
IX. The Stamp on the Paper; or, Waldemar’s Rifle Shot, and How I Repaidit. By 
Ouida, In Five Chapters. 
X. Epilogue to Vol. XLVIII. 


In the JANUARY NUMBER will be commenced 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 

Price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE. Edited by Davin Masson. 
No. XIV., for DECEMBER, 1860, is now ready. 
CONTENTS: 
I. A Popular Exposition of Darwin on the Origin of 
I. Tom Brown at Oxford.—Chapters XXXILL. 
Brown's School Days 
IIL. The Lost Expedition. By Thomas Hood. 
1V. The English Evangelica! Clergy. 
V. Poetry, Prose, and Mr. Patmore. By ay Garnett. 
VI. The Private of the Buffs. By Sir F. H. Do 
VIL. Horse- Breaking in the Nineteenth 
VIII. Travelling in By Henry Kingsley. 
IX. Musings. By O 
Extracts from the. 5 = of an Englishwoman in Naples. 
Xi. Garihaldi’s Retirement: a Sonnet. 
Vols. I. and II. are now published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


“ Sir,” said Dr. JOHNSON, “let us take a walk down Fleet-street.” 
NEW MAGAZINE.—EVERY MONTH, ONE SHILLING, 


. EMPLE LE BAR: a London Magazine for Town 
Contuotea wy GBOME GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ William Hogarth,” & 


CONTENTS OF No. 1, DECEMBER, 1860: 
Better; for Worse: a Romance, Chapters I,, IL, and IV. 
nei s Bacon. 
The Northern if use. 
ane Father of the French Press. 


Rocks. 
Kalewala. “By John Oxenford. 
Gold and Dross. 
Travels in the County of Middlesex. By the Editor. 
Kough Notes on Circumstantial Evidence. 
London Poems :—No. lL. Temple Bar. 
Soldiers and Volunteers. 
Over the a to Baalbek. By the Rev. J.C. M. Bellew. 


ies. Henry Fawcett. 
XIV. By the Author of “Tom 


4 


5 
= 
Se 


Un nder the Cliffs. 
Office of “ TEMPLE BAR,” 122, Fleet-street, London. 


BLACKWoOOD'S MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER, 1860. 
No. DXLII. Price 2s. 6d. conrents: 
Iron Part IL. Gus only Benger in India. 
A Mn to _the ribes of the Ryhanlu Borman Sinclair: an Autobiography. 


Tur! 
Theories of of} Carlyle of Inveresk. 
_ BLACEWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 336, for 


DECEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
1. The O’Conors gut Coplay 6. The Work-a-Day World of France. 
8. Robe: Social 


~ Divided inst Itself: a Tale ——— = 
n a 
t Civil Wars.” Part IL 9. Notes on New Books. 
5. Old Maids. | 10, Old Paris. 


Dublin: RoBERTson. London: Hurst and BLACKETT. 
Now ready, Part X., published Monthly, price 1s. 6d. 


Bally’ S MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES, AND RACING REGISTER. Illustrated with Portraits of the most 
distinguished Sportsmen. 

The following Portraits have aupeapet, Ls wd be had separately, on India Paper, 


Hon, Admira) Rous. The Marquis of Exeter. 

The Duke of Bedford. The Ear! of Zetiand. 

The Earl of Derby. 

The Ear) of Chesterfield. 

‘he Earl of Glasgow. John Guily, Esq. 
London: BAILy BrorHERs, Cornhill. 


Tt ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


DECEMBER. Ist, 1800, Price 1 8. 


n.— 
+ Open Council.— 


dion : Published by the ENGLISH Woman’ 8 JOURNAL Compare (Limited), at their 
19, Lancham-place, Regeni-street, W.; and for Company by W. and Co, 
(late Piper, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE), Paternoster-ro 


BLors IN LONDON CITY. —BOYNE | HILL CHU CHURCH. 
“THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, stamped Fivepence, contains— 
Fine View of All Saints, Boyne ~ at Building Stones of Bnygland—Pugin Memorial and 
bjectors—The | Examination Test—Fine View of Drinking Fountain, Norwich—Blots in 
‘ie City— Arr of Gas and Water- -pipes—Law Notes—Ireland— 
entilation Foreign Intelligence—Friendly Societies—The late Mr. Locke, 
of News—Stained Glass—Church-building News 
itions 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE, No. VIIL, 2. 64 

Plate 20. THE PRESI 

» 3. VARIETIES OF PETUNIA, 

» VARIETIES OF GLOXINIA. 

» 82 NEW FANCY PELARGONIUMS, 

“With Fitch’s skilful cil to aid - ad’ 

a's an penel him, Mr. Moore has advantages enjoyed by no one 


else.” — 
4 LOvVELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE, 


No. XXX., PRIcE 2s. 6d. 
GROUP SHELLS, &c. 
STATUE OF CHASTITY. 
< GRANITE QUARRY IN DERBYSHIRE. 
LOVELL 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


THE CABINET. 


FOR DECR XIV., PRIcE 2s. 6d. 
com POSITION 0 UF vit AND FLOWERS. 
be RIDGE ON THE MACHNO, NORTH WALES, 
38. BRADING. CHURCH. ISLE OF WIGHT. 


LOVELL ReeEvs, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


THE FOREIGN STEREO-CABINET. 


— For Decemper, No. XII., PRICE 2s. 6d. 


. GENTOO MEDICINE SELLER, INDIA 
IORY, MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE, 
3. ENTRANC , AURAY. 


E TO ST. ANN 
REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


BEETON’ S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1s., Now Ready. 


ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURES ARE :— 
1. Acharming variety of Original and Entertaining Literature, occupying 70 large pages 
of fine paper, utifully printed and elaborately Illustrated. ad 
2. Robin Hood: aChristmas Burlesque, with Sid, tes. 
8. Three H imdred new Tricks, Conundrums, Rebuses, Charades, Enigmas, Acrostics, 
Pictorial Proverbs, Hand- Shadows, an Hieroglyphics. 
4. A Magnificent I for 1861, printed in Gold and many 


5. The Usefu! Information necessary for a Household Almanack. 
Hi A large Separate Sheet of Chinese and Japanese Puzzles, printed in red ink. 

In all, BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL consists of 120 pages of fine paper, enriched, 
with 150 Engravings from the Designs of distinguished Artists. 

*,* A detailed Prospectus of the Contents sent gratis, and post free, on application. 

* A Copy of BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL sent free by post from the Office 
for” Twelve Stainps. 
London: 8, O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 
secure Copy, order early. 


CHURCH DECORATION. — Suggestions on this subject, 
culiarly os ~ to the present season, will be found in an Tustretes Articie on 
Coat Armour usc © our Saviour.” which appears in the GENTLEMAN’S 

MaGAzi NE for DE CE MBER (price 2s. 6d.), in addition to Papers on Mr. Wood Warter’s 

recent Work, “The Sea-Board and the Down,” Pfahibauten, or the Ancient Lake 

Dwellings of Switzerland (with Engravings), Scandinavian Old-Lore and Antiquities, 

Works of the Romano-Gaulish Ceramists (with Engravings), The Law of Treasure Trove; 

Unpublished Letters from Aubrey to Antony & Wood ; Proceedings of the various Archi- 

tectural and Ar Cor = Ls ugh of Lincoln and the 

Early English Style, MS. of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Epi Names in the elith 

Century, Archbishop Holdegate’s Pall; Reviews, Obituary, Market 8, &c, &e. 

London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER, 377, Strand. 


This day is published, Vol. XI. of 
TALES FRO “BLACKWOOD.” 
Price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. The Twelfth Volume will complete the Series. 
WILLIAM BLacKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
Stk E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


In Volumes of a convenient and bandgeme fm, rinted in a readable type, price 
§s.each, Vol. XIV, will be p don 


WILLIAM BLACKWooD pen Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On the 2ist of December, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
W Ww tage, tage, 
HOS Wio 1961. Knigh 


“A complete epitome of that handy know ledge of the geveounet < of the public life of this 
country, which every one requires to refer to.”—Jllustrated N 


London: BAILY BROTHERS, Cornhill. 
This day, in Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
FAMILY PICTURES. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 
Cheap Editions by the same Author. 


MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Price 2s. 6d. in antique. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 2s. 6d., uniform. 
DEBORAH'S DIARY. With Illustrations. Price 2s. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. Price 2s. 6d. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, with Maps and Index, 


THE ANNALS of the WARS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir E. C 
Voitume I. 1700—1739. Volume 1760—1783. 
Volume II, 1780-1759, Volume IV, 1784—1795. 
Volume V. 1796—1799. 
Each Volume is ye nk in gg, and may be had separate, price 5s. each. 
“A military text-book.” — 
are favaluable ta to soldier who desires to know the history of his pro- 
on,” — 
“These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or sailor.”— 
“ A lucid summary of all the most important i qpevetions (naval as well as 
the eighteenth century.”—Army and Navy G 
W. MITCHELL, Military Bosbaslier, 39, Charing-cross, London, 8.W. 


Just ready, in Small Svo, 


MYSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND 


FUTURITY. 
Ilustrated from t it and Latest ‘Authorities. By Horace WELBY, Author 
of “ Signs before Death, 
KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, price 1s., with a Plan, 


A CITY FOR THE POPE;; or, the Solution of the Romish 
Question. By the Rev. RicHarp BuraEss, B 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly, London; all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 


; | THE HOP GROWER’S POLICY. Speech delivered at 
Tunbridge Wells, October 26th, 1800, by A. J. B. BERESFORD-Hopk, Esq, From the 
Short-hand Writer’s Notes. Revi: sed and corrected by the Author, 


Maidstone: Printed and published by CHas. J. Journal nat Omen, 
RipGWAY, Publishers, London; and may be had of ali Booksellers, Pri ‘One Fenny, 


HANDSOME GIFT BOOK, 
In Super-Royal 8vo, price 18s, 


RURAL LIFE IN BENGAL. With 166 first-class 
Illustrations. By the Author of “ Anglo-Indian Domestic Life,” &. 
This is the only work givin pular and pictorial description of native life and cha- 
racter, the industry anu productions of Bengal, and the pooon and influence of Euro- 
ns among the people, and the very numerous illustrations by the Artist-author, render 
ta work of unusual interest. To those who have friends in India, the book will be 
jal value, taging bot before them the: realities of ludian life with singular success, 


in a way never 
pay vel and Co,, 87, Newgate-street, London. 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Every Encuisu, Frencu, and German Boox of Inrerest added immediately on Publication, in large numbers, to the 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, 


Unitep LIBRARIES. 


ONE GUINEA. 


Country Subscription, from Two Guineas upwards.—Family Subscriptions, Three Guineas, Five Guineas, and Ten Guineas. 


The following List of New Books will show that every New Work of interest is immediately taken :— 


Admiral Gambier’s Memoirs. 

Lord Dundonald’s Memoirs. 

The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins, 
The Mount Vernon Papers, by Everett. 
Hessey’s Bampton age 


Blunt’s contribut to Quarter ly. 
Hook’s Lives of the Archbisho: 
Foster’s Debate on the Grand 

Darwin's Origin of Species. 

Life on Earth, by John Phillips. 

Bree’s Examination of “ Darwin’s 

The House on the by the ‘Author 


Butt’s History of Ital: aitland.” 

Elkerton Rectory, “2 a Seque uel to Twenty _ in the 
Church,” by the Rev. J. Pycroft. : 

Faithful for’ Ever, by Coventry" Patmore. (series. 


Strickland’s Old Friends and New Acquaintances, 

Studies from Life, by the Author ad “John Halifax.” 

All ound the Wrekin, by White. 

White’s History of England. 

Robert’s Autumn in Spain. 

High Places, by G. J. Lowth. 

Paul Ferrol, and the Sequel, by Mrs, Clive. 

The French Under Arms, by Blanchard Jerrold. 

The Shot.——The Long Run, by Dr. Owgan. 

Croker’s Walk from London to Fulham, 

Urquhart’s History of the Lebanon. 

Lord Carnarvon’s Druses of Lebanon. 

My Life, by an Old Maid.—Valentine Duval. 

Bishop of Oxford’s Addresses. 

The Parish Pastor, by Whately. 

Wits and Beaux of Society 

Wit and Wisdom of Sidney Smith, 

A Book about Doctors, by Jeatferson [elyffe.” 

Hopes and Fears, by the Author of tho “Heir of Red- 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

The Skeleton in the on by Lady Scott. 

Rosa von Tannenburg, from the Gone of Schmidt, 

Chronicles of the Crutch, by ore Jerrold. 

Elgin’s Mission to Chin (Wills. 
The Eagle’ 's Nest, or the Valley of the Sixt, by “Alfred 

Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps. 


Correspondance Diplomatique de ‘Joseph de Maistre, 
1811-17, 2 tomes, 
Memoirs de Madame Elizabeth de France. 


Rome Contemporaine, About. 
(F. P. de la Gattina. 


Biblioth 
Prelim: de la Question Romaine de M. About, par 
Souvenirs du Marquis de Valfons. 
Coutes 4 Dormir Debout, par Vitu. 4 tomes. 
Cours de Litterature Dramatique, par St. Marc Girardin, 
Histoire du Casse Noisette, par Alex. Dumas. 
Edouard Mongeron, par Louis Reybaud. 
Les d’un Soldat. —-Voltaire 4 Ferney. 
Les Moines d’Occident, par le Comte de Montalembert. 
La Route de Varennes, par Alex. Dumas, 
Ll’ du Nord, ules Gerard. 
= Alp onse Karr. Nouvelle Edition. 
ine ertes, par George Sand. 

Excursions dans I’Inde, par Deville. 
De Paris a Baden, par P. J. Stab E. Forgus, 
Histoire de Nelson d d’apres les Dépéches par 
Memoires de Marguerite de Valois, par C. Caboc’ 
L’Ecolier de Walter Scott, par Pichot. 
Barnave, par Jules Janin.——La Rome des Papes. 
uatre Saisons, per Louis Feydeau, 

ie d’ Artiste, . Dumas, 
et critiques, par H. Babou. 


Von der Schelde bis Diringsfeld. 
Der Zauberer von Rom, von Gutzkow, 8 bde. 

Freidrich von der Trenck. 

Leben und Werken Albrecht Diirers, von A. von Eye. 
Geschichten von Ost Asien, von Dr. Kaenffer. 

Walter Scott, ein Lebensbild, von D. F. Eberty. 


Dorf und Stadtgeschichton, von Maria Nathusius. 
Aus Hertz und elt, von H. C. Andersen, 
Jenseit des Bilder und Briefe aus Schotland, 


Maria Regina, von Ida Grafin Hahn-Hahn. 

Unter dem Aquator, von F. Gersticker. 

Zur EhreGottes, eine Jesuiten Geschichte, von A, Meisner, 

Der Insel der Heiligen, von Julius Rodenberg. 

Briefe an eine pay we aus den Jahren 1845—1853, von 
Varnhagen von Ense. 

Inselwelt, von F, Gerstiicker, 


| Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 

Guizot’s Memoirs of his “Own Time.” 

Twenty Years in the Church, by the Rev. J. Pycroft. 

The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme Lee. 

Wilson’s Diary during the French Invasion in Russia, 

The Semi-Attached Couple. 

The Semi-Detached House. 

False and True. Easton and its Inhabitants, 

Pardoe’s Episodes of French History. 

Lucile, by Owen Meredith ——Pardoe’s Life Struggle. 

Froude’s England. Vols, 5 and 6 

The Mill on the Floss, by “ George Eliot.” 

Forster’s Arrest of the Five Members. 

Sir Robert Wilson’s Letters from the Russian Head- 
Quarters during Napoleon’s Invasion. 

Life of Airy Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote. 

Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock 

The Story of a Lost Life, by Platt. 

Town and Forest.——The Tin Box. 

Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope. 

The Cottages of the Alps.—— Miriam May. 

Helen Mordaunt, by Mrs. Webb. 

Friends for the Fireside, by Mrs. Mathews. 

The Odes of Horace, translated by Theodore Martin. 

Lady Charlotte Pepy’s Journey on a Plank from Kiev 

Looking at Life, by G. A. Sala. {to Eaux-bonnes. 

Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay. 

Right at Last, and other Tales, by Mrs. Gaskell, 

How We Spent the Autumn of 1859. 

Goethe in Strasburg, by H. Noel Hum: 

Historical Recollections of William I 

Ricciardi’s an Italian Rebel. 

Three Hundred F. Tupper. 

Gilfillan’s Alpha and 

rt Owen and his 

Schimmelpenninck’s Sacred Musings. 

Mrs, Gretton’s En, in in Hal. 

The Queens of ety, b 

Cruise of the Frolic, by 

El Fureidis.——Timbs’s Biography. 

Filippo Strozzi, by T. Adolphus Trollope. 

Essays and Reviews, by Baden Powell. Jo Jowett, _ 

Hayes’s Arctic Boat. Journey. 

Whewell’s Platonic Dialogues and Philosophy of Dis Dis- 


FRENCH. 


Monsieur de Boisdhyver, par Champfleury. 
Lescure, Les Maitresses du Régent. 
Courses dans les Pyrenées.——Suzanne, 
Le Salon du Diable, par le Comtesse 
Beatrix: ou, la Madone de !’Art. 
Bombonnel, "le Tireur de Panthéres. 
Contes Fantastiques, par C. Chatrian, 

Les Gentilshommes riches, par le Comte F. de Grammont, 
Mémoires et Correspondance du Prince 

Un Procés criminel, par X. de Montépin. 

Monsieur Coumbes, par Alex. Dumas. 

Gabrielle d’Estrées et tle Politique @’ Henri IV. 

La Femme aux Trois Visages, par P. de Kock, 

La Bohéme Dorée, par Charles Hugo. 

Eux et Elles.—Profils et Portraits, 

La Mascarade de la Vie Parisienne. 

Constance Verrier, 


Ourliac, 


Hongrois, 
et par Louis Veuillot.——Un 

Cantiche e Poesie varie di Silvio Pellico. 

Epistolario di Giuseppe Giusti. 

Souvenirs d’un Journaliste, par M. F. Mare Girardin, 
Le Maroc 5. Cotte. France. 
Lasteyrie, Jules, Histoire de la Liberté ue en 


GERMAN. . 


Gat ven von G. von Hezekiel. 
Erzihlungen eines alten Herren, von Gustav von 
Struensee. 

Elisabeth, ane Geschichte die nicht mit der Heirath 
Cabarris, von W. Alexis (W. Hering). sees 
Die Kinder von Finkenrode, von - Corvinus. 

Vergan, me und vi 
Louis 


Arvor a von Theodor M 

Charlotte von Schiller und ihre Freunde. 

Das Miidchen von Hela, von Fanny Lewald. 
Erzherzog Johann und seiner Zeit, von Mihlbach, 
Bilder and Basten, von Moritz, 

Tag und Nacht, von Hiicklander. 

Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, von Freytag. 


The Gem of Bony Island. 
Owen on Palwontology.— Life of Malone. 
Faraday’s Royal tution 


An Old Road and an Old Ri 
Sir Charles Bell's Life, by Pichot, 
Through the Tyrol to Venice, by Mrs. Newman Hall. 
Rowland’s Manual of the English C 
Poems and Essays, by the late W. C. Koscoe. 
Life and Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
Wingvove Gooke’s Letters from Algeria. 
ve Cooke’s ters from 

Marshall's Four Years in Burmah. 
Memoirs of the Earl of Shaftesb: 
Which is Which ? by R. B. 
Too Much Alone, by Trafford. 
Ven ot Sundays. 

a s s of Harrow 
ecea's Intuitions of the Mind. 
Life Without and Within, Fuller Ossoli. 
Mademoiselle Mori.—Sir E. Tennent’s Ceylon. 
M‘Clintock’s Voyage of the Fox.” 
Memoirs cf T, Assheton Smith. 

Mrs. Freer’s Life of Henry 1V. 
Memoirs of Bishop Wilson.——Russell’s Diary in India. 
Sir George Rose’s Correspondence. 


alian 
Nightingale’s 


Thornbary’s Life in Spain Whiteside’s Italy. 


Dr. Doran’s Lives of the Princes of Wales. 

Undercurrents Overlooked.——The Voyage of the Lady. 

by the of ide Wide World.” 
acaulay’s Bi phies in the Ene peedia Britannica, 

Guizot’s Life of Cromwell. —* Rawlinson’ Herodotus, 

The Little Beauty, by Mrs. Grev. 

Honesty is the Best Policy, by Mrs, Peele. 


Yonge’s Life of Welli: 
Memoirs of Robert N 

Philosophiques, par Th. Jouffroy. 
Jean de la Roche, par G George Sand, 


L'Italie Moderne; Récits des Guerres et de Révolutions, 
par C, de Mazade. 


umes. 
Les Princes de la Maison de at 
La Marquise d’Escoman, 


Une Aventure d’. ‘Amour, par Alex. 
des Ri Paris, 


ing Louis €0 Dumas. 
is d’Or, par L. Ulbach. 
Elle et Lui, par 


Lui et Elle, Munet. 
Lui! Roman Con pes ~ 


Souvenirs d’un Vieillard, 
Histoire du Merveilleux ion be leo Tempe Moa Modernes, par 


Rom und Neapel, v 

Alitagsleben in London, von Julius Rodenberg. 

Satan Gold. iengeschichten, von Julius Gundling. 
Vier neue Novellen, von Paul Heyse. 


Aus den Tagen der grossen Kaiserin, von 
Zwei Monate in Italien, von Fr. Eser, 
James der Zweite, von Feodor Steffens. 
sew ge enver Wald ld, you Andres Oppermann 
us nzer von A 
Dureh Meisner, 


ALL THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Euro 
Jahr 


nne, Revue Contem 
bucher, Magazin de Librairie, Bibliot 


Just published, 


raine, Revista Contemporanea, Stimmen der Zeit, Preussischer 
Universelle, Haves et Etrangére. 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR WORKS OF THE PAST SEASON, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Being clean and perfect Copies of Books withdrawn from circulation at the United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, London, W. 
307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 


3. 6d. 
E T. 
E T. 
eady Gouger’s Captivity in Burmah. | 
) pages 
| 
rostics, 
| many 
largaret | 
iriched , | 
» Office 
yect, 
icle on | 
MAN'S 
arter’s | 
nil 
rove 
wa A Life for a Life, by Miss Muloch. 
‘welfth Kingsley’s Miscellanies.—— Poems, by Miss Muloch. 
| House. 
D ” 
LS. 
price 
of this 
| Catherine d’Overmeire, par Ernest Feydeau. 
vell.” | Correspondance de Napoléon ler, tome 3me. 
| mon con & Cannes, par Napoléon 
| Les Hommes de Lettres, par Goncourt. 
On a beau dire, par Mme. E, Nixarpa. 
Les Papes, Princes Italiens. | 
— IL1., par Eugéne de Mirecourt. 
et Virgule-——La Femme, par Michelet. 
is pro- | Auf deutscher Erde, von E. Hoefer. 
| | Neue Novellen, von Adelheid von Auer. 
| iller’s Leben un erke, von Palleske. 
| hiller und seine Zeitgenossen, von J. Schmidt. 
ITY. Humboldt (Alex. von) Briefwechsel mit Varnhagen von | Silberblicke, von O. W. Horn. (hunderts. 
Author von F. H, Fontaine. B. | Ranke’s Englische Geschichte in 16 und 17 Jahr. 
| Die Heimath der Frau, von Otto Wildermuth. 
| 
ed at 
om the 
‘row. 
Penny. 
-class 
f Euro- 
fender 
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SIR B. BURKE’S WORK ON THE ROMANCE OF ENGLISH 
FAMILY HISTORY. 


The First and Seconp Sears, in Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. each, 


ICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES: Essays and 
Narratives illustrating the rising Mutability of Fortune in the 
History of our Noble Houses, By Sir Beryarp _ Ulster King of 
Arms, Author of the “ Peerage and’l Baronetage,” 
The First Serres (Fifth and the Senies, constituting 
the complete Work, may now be 
“Nothing more romantic than these | histories—books which, 
true stories can be found in the whole | instances, are hopelessly unre: Sir 
range of fiction.”—Leader, Bernard Burke, in this instance, comes as 
“Ulster has here us an agreeable | a medium world and the 
book on one of most interesting | ordinary reading dd takes ad 
branches of genealogy, Our novelists me of his Ballo with taste and 
hardly dream of the material for fiction | skill.” —Atheneum, 
which lies buried in county and family | 


London: Lonemay, Green, Lonamay, and Ropgrrts. 


MR. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED “LALLA ROOKH.” 
Just published, in One Vol. Feap. 4to, price 21s. in ornamental covers ; 
or 36s. bound in moroeco by Hayday, 
. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
MOORE’S “LALLA ROOKH:” containing Sixty-nine Illustrations 
from original drawings engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers; with Five 
Initial Pages of Persian Design by T. Sulman, Jun., Engraved on Wood by 
H. N. Woods. 
“This Jong-projected edition of ‘Lalla 
Rookh’ has 


is an admirable result of aeademic learn- 
appeared at last, and the de- | ing and poetic conception, Even the 
ferred date of its publication is sufficiently | lands: accessories are in unison with 
accounted for by the elaborated beauty of | the spirit in which the figure subjects are 
its numerous ‘illustrations. We have | treated; and it is due to Mr. ‘enniel to 
never seen a more splendid gift-book in | allow that the entire set of illustrations is 
respect of paper, type, without a parallel that we can recal in 
tation of introductory pages, an | English embellishment, and the greatest 
all, for the a ga skill’ of poe | illustrative achievement of any single 
ill ive pencil... . . The entire work | hand.”—Times, October 31st. 


Green, Loneman, and Roserts. 


Just published, in One Vol. 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


yas SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. By 
Dr. Gzorcs Hartwie. With several Hundred Wood Engravings; 
and an entirely new series of Re care ao in Chromo-xylography, repre- 
senting the most interesting o described in the Work, from Original 
Drawings by Henry Noel Hemp 


“Thoroughly do we sympathize with | inferiority the fusion of 
the feeli of enthusiasm expressed in = 4 ogre with which page after 
Dr. Hartwig’s brief preface; and nothing | text is adorned..,.. To 
short of such feelings could have im- | Those | are secking for a suitable ‘pre- 
lise throu the genial warmth which diffuses | sentation volume to intelligent young 

t the volume, and makes | folks, we would commend the present 

pot a to harmonize com- publication in particular. It has the ele- 

beautiful illustrations, | ments of popularity in a high n degree, to 

the more Stapattent of which bear them | the illustrator has ributed 

selves a chastened warmth of tinti that, much by his 

while it does not display the fine g his vam A volumé so beautiful 

colours of all the originals, ine glowing | is author! it to all parties concerned in its 
presents novelty of style as well as suffi- | preparation.”—Atheneuwm, 

of effect, and does not throw into | 


London: Lonemay, Green, Lonamay, and 


In 8v0, price 1s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF OLIVER GOLD- 
MITH: Two Lectures 


Pape tit delivered to a Village Audience. By M. M. KALison, 
London: Lonaman, GreEn, LoyGMay, and RopeRts. 


NEW WORK ON WEATHER AND METEOROLOGY. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ON WINDS AND STORMS: with an Essay on Weather 
and its Varieties. Tuomas Horxtns, M.B.M 
London : GREEN, and RoBERTs. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS. 
Now ready, Vols. I. to LII., in 8vo, price £1 each, cloth, 
SPEEC fist 0 OF THE MANAGERS AN D COUNSEL 
publi hy authority of he Museum. fr ‘Treasury. To be co: mpleted 
One mo 


London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, LonGMAN, and RoBERTs. 


HORNE’S NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM, EDITED BY TREGELLES. 
blished, in 8vo, 18s. cloth; also an A dix of sdditions (for hasers of the 


AN N INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
E NEW TESTAMENT: with Analyses, &., of the respective Books; 
List of ot Seri in the Original Texts and the inclent 


Versi Originally written Li Hoang, the 1 
ye-written, an roma “revise “by PRipeavx 
LL.D. Second Ed tions, 

London : LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


HOUSEHOLD HYMNS, UNIFORM WITH “LYRA GERMANICA.” 
Second Edition, in F cap. 8vo, with Portrait, price 4s, 6d. 

LYRA DOMESTICA: Christian Songs for D omestio 
Edifieation. Translated from the “Psaltery and Harp” of C. J. P. Sripra. 
RIcHARD Massie. 
“A hook be th ne ant on cones as reli- 

while enol 
table by war or | sinative he in thom to the 


to be reed in alow mh & lobe. 
“An aitractive little book, by a 
spirit of quiet, loving, devont Versification. 


ngelicul Magazine, 
London: LonGMAN, Greex, LoyGMAN, and 
Now ready, 
THE INTELLECTUAL SEVERANCE OF MEN AND 
ALLAN, Author of “Gring and Wrinkles,” “ 
7. C, Newsy, 20, Welbeck-street ; and all Booksellers. 


Seventh Edition, price 5s. ; by post, bs. 44. 
Ox” THE ENLARGED TONSIL AND ELONGATED 


UVULA, in connesion with Defects of Voice ped Hearin, ng Cold and Sore cea 

Cough, Nasal Obstruction, and the Imperfect Health, Strength, and Growth in 

Persons, By Jas. YEARSLEY, Esq., Surgeon to the Ear a Sackville-street. 
CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 


Eighth Edition, price 1s.; by post, Thirteen Stamps, 


N THRO T DZAFNESS and the P. THOLOGIC 


~ 


This day, Demy 8vo, price 5s. 


At afte ON THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, explaining 
Principles ina Manner suitable tothe Purposes of 


London: W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Library Edition, 8vo, much Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised, 16s, 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
from its Origin in Greece down tothe Preseut Day. By GkorGe HENRY LEWES. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Vols. V. and VL., 8vo, 28s., of the 
Hisfory OF ENGLAND, containing the REIGNS of 
ARD VI. and MARY. By JAMES ANTHO. 
Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV., Reign of Henry VIILI., 
London: Jon W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, 
This day, price 3s. 6d. 
STAN DING ORDERS ON THE ORGANIZATION AND 


INTERIOR ECONOMY OF VOLUNTEER CORPS. Compiled by bingy Bury, 
late Scots Fusilier Guards; Lieut.-Col, Civil parce Regiment of Voluntee Published 
with the approval of the Secretary of State for War. 


London: Joun W. PARKER ond Son, West Strand, 
This day, Feap. 8vo, 6s, 
FAITHFUL FOR EVER. By Parmonz, 
By the same Author, 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 
Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY TREATISE ON 


EB BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By W. G. Humpusy, B.D., Vicar of 
Mariiu'ein-the Fields. 


By ths same Author, Second Edition, 5s. 
nut COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF THE ACTS OF 
* London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Crown 8vo, 4s, 64., cloth, 


THE OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHENES. Edited d by 


Rev. Henn MusGkave WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College 
By the same Author, 


A MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 5s. 
A MANUAL OF GREEK PROSECOMPOSITION. 7s. 6d. 
ELEMEN TARY EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION. 4s. 6d. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and d Son, , West Strand. 


Lately published, in Crown § 8vo, price 5s. 


REMIN ISCENCES; BY A CLERGYMAN'S WIFE. 
Edited by the DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


THE LATE VICAR OF TAVISTOOK. 
Lately published, in Two Vols,, Feap. 8vo, price 14s. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SERMONS, General and 


Occasional, of the Rev. EDWARD ATKY. BRAY, B.D., FS. ‘A: late Viewr of Tavis~ 
tock; Author en Protestantism ‘oetieal Remains, 


RIVINGTONS, 
In Two Vols., Small 8vo, price 12s., the Second Edition of 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE EARLY CHURCH: 


containing the Lives of Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Irenwus, Clement of 
Ts Tertullian. ‘yprian, and other Ecclesiastical Characters of the Ante- 
ERT WILSON EVANS, B.D. Archdeacon of Westmoreland; Author 
of “The hectory ehead,”’ “Phe Bishopric of Souls,” and other Works, 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF TOWNSEND'S ARRANGEMENT OF THE BIBLE. 
Lately published, in Two Vols., Imperial 8vo, price 21s. cach (sold separately), 


"with Popjaus and 


fed Lory in the Words of the Authorized 
Indexes. fth Edition, By GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D., 
¥ of this Arrangement of the Bible the may be had, in One 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
TO HEADS OF FAMILIES. 
published, in Smo, with Frontispiece, price as, 
SERVANTS, AND WHAT THEY US. 
the Rev. Jom™ D. Letts, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to the Barl F 
wo jiactive merits, 

tte aad dieplayed in the style of writing Mor 
is exact!, the book for a master or mistress to toa either sex oF 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


GURNEY’S SERMONS: THIRD SERIES, 
Lately published, in Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 


SERMON PREACHED IN ST. MARY'S CHURCH 
ONE, Third Series. By M.A., Prebendary of 
or of “ Historical Sketches,” 
RIVINGIONs, aterloo-place. 


whom may be had, by 


the same Authoy 
SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORIES. 6s. 
RMONS ON TEXTS FROM THE GOSPELS AND 


MANUAL FOR THE CLERGY. 
Lately published, in vo, price 12s., the Eighth Edition of 
HOLY ORDERS, AND OF TILE IAL as to Ordinativ 
ndnetion, Piuralities, Residence, &e. &e.; with & relating 
the aber, and Forms to be used. By CHRISTOPHER to the 
ernors Queen Bounty. 


In this Edition have been pote 
nence of rece: in the laws 
nivrvovens, Waterioo-place. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY'S AND RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s, 


THE AM ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the History and 


of the Year 18%. 


in 


Rivincrons: LowGMAN and Co.; and © MPKIN Co,: 

ALLER; J. ; L, Booth: A. CLEAVER: aud ett 
ind ana Be usa; W. ; J. Toovey; aud J. WHELDO 


‘om of Volumes commencing with Her Majesty's Reign may always 
be had by or others; or any siigle Volume ign 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. By ALIsoy, 


“ 
ot on ihe as if anything new was to be found there f—and in 
bape rive at results Which shalt recangile ion. The 


this neue sefprmation 1 propose to effect “hy the ion of the prin- 
our opini we 
HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


ement of Civilization on, Manners, and 
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13, Grzat 
MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’s | NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
LIST OF NEW WORKS FOR DECEMBER. 


Two YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. By 


FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by Magy Howirt. Two Vols. (This day.) 


Lect PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE for 1861, 


am the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER MasEsty and H.R.H. the Prrnck Conso 
and Correc hroughout by the Nobility. Thirtieth Edition, One Vol. he 8v0, or the 
Arms arerully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 


BRITISH ARTISTS, FROM HOGARTH TO TURNER: 


being a Series of Biographical Sketches. By WALTER THORNBURY. Two Vols, 21s. 


MAGDALEN HAVERING. By the Author of “Tue 


VeERNEYS.” Three Vols. (Next week.) 


THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the Author of “TH 


MORALS OF May Farr,” “CREEDs,” &c. Three Vols. 


TWELVE O’CLOCK: a Christmas Story. By the Author of 


“GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY,” “ WILDFLOWER,” &c, Bound and Il} 


GIR B. BURKE’S FAMILY ROMANCE. Price ‘Se. bound 
vane Laenmnen Forming the New Volume of HURST AND BLACKET?’S STANDARD 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


GTUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of “ Jonn Hatrrax, 


GENTLEMAN.” One Vol., 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


MEMORIALS of ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, G.C.B., 


with Original Ly from_Lords CHATHAM, NELSON, ‘MULoRavE, 
HOLLAND Mr. CANNING, ae. Edited, from Family Papers, Lady CHATTERTON 
Second Edition. Two Vols., 283. 


[TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 
and the RUSSIAN ACOUISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA and CHINA. 

. W. ATKINSON, F.G.S.,, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Oriental and Western Siberia.” Dedi- 
cated, by permission, to Her Majesty. With Map and 83 Lllustrations, £2 2s. bound. 

A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. Jearrreson. 


“A pleasant, very readable book.”—Atheneum, 


DARIEN. By Etior Warsvurtoy. Price 5s. bound and 
Illustrated, Forming Vol. XIII. of HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
or CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE HOUSE ON mE | MOOR. By the Author of 


“MARGARET MAITLAND.” 


HIGH PLACES. By G. T. Lowrn, Esq. Three Vols. 


“A very interestin novel, full of deep feeling, profound thought, om lofty 
piety.”— A tale of uncommon interest. There is in it a of feeling, 
fineness of anda of expression as delightful as “Globe. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By the Author 
of “ MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” &c. Three 
“Tf*asked to classify this novel, we should give it a place nr hl ‘John Halifax’ and 
‘The Caxtons.’”’—Herald, 
DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. Three Vols. 


“There is much to interest and amuse in these volumes.”—Sun. 


In One Vol. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. cloth, 


ME OF BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE, Lord 

en We of the Great Seal during the Civil War and the Commonwealth, &c. 

WHITELOCKE, Esq., Royal Professor, Wurtemberg. 

“Sane a vr original Memoir will be found not only. interesting as the bi 
remarkable man, illustrating the mode of life of an English gentleman in the ny net 
Charles I., but to be a valuable addition to the library of the historical student am 
lawyer. Besides retvering to the principal events of the time, and commenting upou the 
prominent actors on both sides during the Civil War, it —_, a report of several re- 
markable conversatic Vhitelocke and t Ring 
Queen Christina, Oxenstierne, and others: as well as Hietocke® 's own narrative of his 
embassy to the Court of Sweden, 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
In Three Vols, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. By J. 
Lorurop MOTLEY, Esq., Author of “ The History of the United Netherlands. 
Mendon: ROUTLEDGE, WakNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


% In One Vol. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LANDSCAPE 
Gane toe IN WATER COLOURS. I)ustrated by a series of Thirty Drawings in 
Colours, and numerous Wood Engravings. By GEORGE BARNARD. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


This day, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS, breached | at Trinity Church, 
Barkingside, by Rev. BuDGEN, M Curate. 


: WERTHEIM, MACINTOSH, and Hu Paternoster-row ; 
and 28, Holles- street, w. 


PEARSON'S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. Edited 


B.D., Mathematics in the Uni 
‘An Tutor of St. Catharine's College, Cambri age. Becond 


Edited for the 8 aie of ‘the Cambridge University Press, and Sold by GrorGR Cox, at 
the Cambridge sates a $2, Paternoster-row, London; and by DEIGHTON, BELL, and 
Co., Cambrid: 


Books RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SKETCHES OF THE AFRICAN KINGDOMS AND PEOPLES. With a Be and | d, 
numerous [llustrations, Feap. 8vo, clot ire 
D Two Vols., with Coloured Plates, square 
BUTTERFLIES. “With Coloured Plates, ‘square 16mo, cloth, gilt pote 
A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FISHES. Feap. 8vo, cloth .................. 
¢ OF THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, With Mag, ove, 
lot 


clo’ 
WwW DROP ‘AN D THE “MIST—An Account of the Phenomen na and 
= DEW DROP A Vapour in various parts of the World. By C, TomMLINSO. 


= 


ILLU ernations OF USEFU L ARTS, MANU FACTU RES, AND ‘TRADES. By ©. 
TOMLINSON, Esq. With 1300 Woodouts, 460, 8 0 
THLY GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD AND GARDEN. Baited 
MONTHLY, yHNS. With Twenty-four Coloured Plates. Square 16mo, ad hy the Rev 36 
READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, for Children—From % B.C, to 1858 A.D. 
SEAWEEDS. Twelve Coloured Plates. Square 16mo, ‘cloth, ‘gilt. 18 
THE HISTORY OF SELBORNE., the Rev, WHITE, A.M, 
Arranged for Young Persons, Post 8¥0, 60 
AND ADVENTURES AT SEA. With numerous Engravings. Foap. 
BVO, 
SUNDAY PICTU RE BOOK— Scripture History, Scripture Manners and Customs, 
and Scripture Natural History. 4to, limp ¢ 30 


THUNDER STORM—An Account of the Pro of Lightnit ng and of Atmospheric 
yanique parte of the World. By ©, TOMLINSON ap. eve, 


THE FABLES ¢ OF BABRIUS. In Two Par Parts 


into English Verse from the text of S Cornewall AMES 
Davies, sometime Scholar of Lincoln Goll. Oxford wre By 


“* Who was Babrius?’ The reply Babies | passes into the ry of myths or 


startle the reader. wae evidence. . . 
real, original Asop. Nothis IX] | was ne an 
Tabulous about and, on 


fables of our. chi 
as their reputed Davies 
has succeeded, to a mari legree, ustrated London News. 
in retaining the simplicity and terseneed “The points of difference and the 
which are So at site to patsves the point of | obscure Shustons in the text are ably eluci- 
an z.apologa a New: Mr. Davies, who has performed his 
of our "pay hood is dethroned, | wi throughout in a man 
His verse is easy, his diction 
has juced 

nas the fet the t Depart ot the | f 

ere stands the a 80) lections of 
author of the world-famed tubie Pere bitherte the 
the real fabricator was one Bal 
over the realm of early , and Bsop 


Now ready, all Stations, tn Gus Vel, Post Ove, 


400 pages), price 10s. 
‘THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE: 4. Joux 
SAUNDERS, late Editor of the People’s Journal, Author 
“Likely to be a favourite with a taste, | “Mr. 
class of readers. of tas nate, He has done more to his 
purity of moral tone, a 
talent in concept ion and working- 


pnaich ra | Art in pt abic 
j tee ouse’ will 


re, 
she has snaiched a pe fro 
‘The shadow in the House’ 
lobe. afr et of the World. 


Bea’ illustrated the Broth Dalziel, Small Post 8v 6s. cloth 
utifully by ors Dalziel, 0, price 


“MAne HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY!” A 


“The BIRTHDAY BOOK. BY, and Mary COWDEN Authors of 


“An pe child’s ey ie the | The volume does not contain a chapter 
rarest of all books. * Many Happy Re- | from which son something not be learnt; 
is not only the. ut may | and, as we had every to from 

shrinking. upon = itive | th 
Pp Mi for a long and dese popu- = amount of elegant an 


, it evinces a 
scursive read - 


“Since the renowned volumes of ‘ Peter | see recommend it to t 
a we L of no poms more likely to | who, in makin, 


amo young.” —Critic, 
twit to the oung | | recipients, and who ving 
‘Sandford and Merton’ was wont rece) 
a century since. The authors will hence- | bon ves any mentally 
Andersen, Peter 


Foap. 58., cloth elegant, loth it egos, with Mlustrations by John Abeolon 
SUNBEAM STORIES. By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch 
a Sun x 


CONTENTS: 
A An} Sunbeam. The Star in the Desert. 
Old Jo a Goblin Story. Aw Sad 
The te Old Jollitte. A Merry Christmas. 


The above Stories may also be had separately, price 1s. each, limp cloth. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

COMING HOME. Price 2s. cloth. 

THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING. Price 1s., cloth. 

THE DREAM CHINTZ, with Iliustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth elegant, 
THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK, Price 1s, cloth. 

SIBERT’S WOLD. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

AMY’S KITCHEN; ee Romance (just published), 1s. cloth. 


in December, 
MUNIE'S Lov LOVE: a Novel. By the Author of “ A Trap 


to Catch a Sunbeam. 


SUNSHINE: for very Young Chive. 


New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved, price 6d., handsomely bound 
THE BOY'S OWN BOOK: a Complete all 


the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific and Recreative, ¢ 
Many Hundred Woodcuts, and Ten Vignette Titles, ee nted in 

is the and genuine “ Boy's Own Book,” formerly published by Mr. 
Bogue, and more recently by Messrs. Kent Co. Care should ~o en, in orderi: 
above, to give the name of "cither the former or present publishers, 
rior book, with a nearly similar title, may be ame «tit 


Also, Abridged from the above, 16mo, 


THE LITTLE BOY'S OWN BOOK ¢ OF SPORTS AND 


PASTIMES, With Numerous Engraviags. 


Twenty-Fifth Béitien, with by Anelay, price - 
BKYEN TS TO BE REMEMBERED IN THE HISTORY 


N.B.—A School Edition of the above, ted r, wi 
tions, price 9s. éd., cloth. prin paper, without the Dlustra- 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT AUTHORS: 


Dictionary of nearly yt ds Maxime, Mowphors. 
writers of all ages and Tenth Edition, Sve, cloth, gilt 
“The quotations are perfect gems; their seleetion evinces sound judgment and an ex- 


price 6s, 
cellent taste,”"— 
“We accept the with profound gratitude; it should find its way to every 


home,”—#ra, 


(THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Pig from his Piays. With Index and References. 

Second Edition, Feap. gilt ed, nearly 700 large readable type, priceés. By the 
of Truths liuatrated wea Great Authors. 

lance at thin volume will chew tes superiority to Dodd's “ Beauties,” or any 


volame of 8 


(THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS; or, the Practical Christian's 

Writih 8, ond an} ar in 82 ve each dierent fitation, 

SONGS OF THE SOUL, DURIN( G ITS PILGRIMAGE 


HEAVENWARD. A Collection of Poetry, Uiustrative of the A, 
Faith. Selected from the works of the most a ‘Briti — 
tented ancient and 

Great Authors.” 

Frontispiece and Title, price 6s, 
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One Vol. Post 8vo, 


THE U! UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Cranes 


One Vol. Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 


PAvL TH THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR: a Story of 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


One Vol. Post 8vo, 


THE ISLAND OF THE SAIN’ TS: ae Pilgrimage through 
Un December, 
Demy 8vo, Vol. III. 


HISTORY OF OF THE LIFE AND TIMES | OF EDMUND 
. Completing th 


THOMAS MACKNIGHT, Un a few days. 


One Vol. Fcap. 8vo, 


SERBSKI PESME,; OR, NATIONAL SONGS OF 
ERVIA. By OWEN Mx 


One Vol. Post 8vo, . 
SociaL A ASPECTS OF REVOLUTION: In a Series of 
Florence. 


the Atheneum. With a Sketch of Subse- 
quent up to the Present by THEODOSIA TROLLOPE. (in December. 


One Vol. Crown 8vo, 


(QBERON ’S HORN: a Book of Fairy Tales. By Henry 
Moxey. Mlustrated by ©. H. Bennett. [December 7th. 


In One Vol. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
OVER THE STRAITS. By Lovisa Anne Merepirn, 
Authoress of “ Our Home in Tasmania.” (In December. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous 


Illustrations, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. F. Fostzn. | Fo For th the 


Use of Schools and Young Perso: 


One V 
[THE THRESHOLD OF. CHEMISTRY. 
Lilustrations. 


Heatoy, With numerous 


One Vol. Feap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


"THE WORN RING, AND OTHER OEMS. 


By W. C. BENNETT. 
One Vol. Crown 8vo, 16s. 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By W. A New 
Edition, with Additions, and upwards of 700 


One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s, 


CHAMOIS. HU HUNTING we THE MOUNTAINS OF 
ustrations, New Edition, with Additions. 


Second Edition, Post 9s. 
ROUND THE WREKIN. By Watrer Wuirtz, 


“A Month in Yorkshire.” 


In Two Vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 
HISTORY OF ITALY, , from the Abdication of N apoleon 
to that uTT, M.P., 


of Political Economy in the University of Dub! 


Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


PULIPPO STROZZI: a History of the Last Days of the Old 


Italian Liberty. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo, 40s. 


LEE OF TELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, DUKE OF 


Yonex. With Portraits, Plans, 


New and Enlarged Maps, 


Maps, half-bound, 4to, 24s, 
HAW COUNTY ATLAS. all the Railways 
laid down, and the Boundaries 


Second Edition, Imperial 16mo, 5s. 


WHIST-PLAYER: the Lay Laws and, Practice of 
Illustrated by 


Crown 8vo, 12s, 
LUCILLE: A POEM. By 


Second Edition, Foap. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
HE WANDERER. By Owen Mezepirnu. 


Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
Festus: A POEM. By James 


Post 8vo, 9s. 
TOBACCO : its History and Associations. By W. Farrnotr, 
F.8.A. With 100 lilustrations by the Author. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


—— — 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Commander M. aury Geography of the Sea 
and its Beinga Reconstruction and Balargoment his former Work, 
Seo inh ga Geography of the Sea.” With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations’ 


IL. 


A § Specimen List of Illustrated and Juvenile Books. 


ith Thirty-two Page Illustrations. 
Iwo for Gireuiation. Crown 8¥0, gilt edges, price 6d.; or 20s. per 


Mr. Tennyson's May Queen. Choicely y printed, an and 


A New. Five-Shilling Edition of the Choice Series of 
Books. Illustrated by C. W. Cope, R.A Creswick, R.A., Edward Duncan, 
et Foster, &c, Ten Volumes, 53. each, 


The Nature. Selected and Illustrated with 


Harrison Weir. Small 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 


vi. 


Poems and Pictures. A Collection of Poems, Songs, 


and Ballads. Illustrated Eminent Artists. New Edition, in an entirely new and 
elegant binding, designed by Xt, Dudley. Crown 4to, 21s. ; morocco antique, 3is. 6d. 


vil. 
Souvenir of Modern Minstrelsy. tore wae a Biogra- 
s ketch, ont 4 the Poetry of Lying Foe a Medallion Por- 


Vill. 


English and Scotch Ballads, 


Collection. Desi 


ce. An extensive 


Designed Complement to the, Works of the British Poste, Bdited 
8. 
6d. each. ‘Nearly Ready. 
1x. 
The Quarterly Index to Current Literature. By 
uarter w ven bject. ol bscrip- 
tion, perenne. Post Part Vii. this day. 


The Handy-Book of Patent and Copyright Law, 
Foreign, for the use of Pate aw ot and Publishers. 
the Law and Practice of Pate ta, ht of Destans, the 
Copyright. By JAMES Bos 


The Professor at the Broskfast Table, and the Sto i of 


Tris. By OLIVER WENDELL Houtmss, Author of “The ” autocrat of 
Table.” Cheap Edition, $s. 6d, 


The Witness, and his of many many V lerful 


The Woman in White. 


New Edition, Three Vols., Post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


By WILKIE COoLLINs. 


Antonina ; or, the Fall of By CoLtins, 


Author of “The "Woman n White.” A New Edition, with Pratees the Author. 
Post 8vo, with an Minstration on Steel by H. K. Browne, cloth, 5s. w 


The Mount Vernon Papers. 


EVERETT. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 


By the Hon. Epwarp 


The People's T'une-Book. "By LowEL. Mason, M.D. 


Oblong 8vo, cloth, 
The Babes in the Wood. Illustrated by Lady 
Waterford. Coloured in Facsimile ofthe original Drawings. Uniform’with Child 


XVIII. 
Fancy Tales from the German. By J. S. AURIE, 
H.M. Inspector o! and Orso 
Super- royal 16mo, cloth, 5s, 
xIx, 


The Boy's own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kine- 


thor of “ Ernest ae. 
h numerous Illustrations by Edwin 


Difficulties Overcome ; or, Scenes in the Life of 


lexander Wilson, the Ornithologist. By Miss L. BRIGHTWELL, Author of “ Hetces 
Laboratory,” ke. Feap, cloth, 2s. 


the Tale of the West-Indian 


th an Illustration. Feap. clot 
XXII. 


The Seven Champions of Christendom. Re-written for 
With Sixteen Illustrations by John Franklin, 


The Babes i 


Insurrection. 


How to make Miniature Saepe and a Fire-Engine. A 
Book for Boys, With Seven Illustrations, Feap. 1s, 


The ¢ Nursery Playmate. With 200 Illustrations, beau- 


on thick paper, Quarto, illustrated boards, 5s.; or coloured, 10s. 6d. 


Loxpox: SAMPSON LOW, SON, CO., 47, LupGare-x111. 
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ALBEMARLE-staEET, Dec, 1860, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST FOR DECEMBER. 


LORD BACON, HIS PERSONAL HISTORY AND 
CHARACTER, from unpublished Letters and Documents. By W. 
Herworrs Dixon. 8vo, 12s. [Next Week. 


It. 
THE PRISONER: IN BURMAH;; being the per- 
sonal Narrative of Two Years’ Suffering in a Burmese Prison. By 
Henry Goveer. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 12s. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, 
traits. Two Vols. 8vo, 30s. (Just Ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRUSES OF 


LEBANON. With Notes on their Religion. By Lorp Carnarvon. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. . 


LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, D.D., late Bishop 
of Calcutta. By Rev. Jostan Bateman, M.A., his Son-in-Law, and 
First Chaplain. A New and Condensed Edition. Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. One Vol. Post 8vo, 9s. [Just Ready. 


VI. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF OXFORD. By Rev. Ropert Scort, D.D., Master of 
Baliol. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


vil. 

JUTLAND, THE DANISH ISLES, AND COPEN- 
HAGEN: a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence. By Horace Mar- 
RraT. Illustrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. [Next Week. 

VIII. 
SUNDAY: its Origin, History, and Present Obliga- 


Being the Lectures for 1860. By Rev. J. A. Hessry, 
.C.L., Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. 8vo, 14s, 


Ix. 
THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641. With an 
Introductory Essay on English Freedom under Plantagenet and Tudor 
Sovereigns. By Joun Forster. Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By Sir Francis 
B. Heap. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 5s. 


xi. 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
MODERN EGYPTIANS. By E. W. Layz. Fifth Edition, with 
numerous additions and improvements by the Author. Edited by his 
Nephew, Stantey Woodcuts. 8Svo, 18s. 


XII. 


THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA.—The Seventh 


Volume of Supplementary Despatches of the late Duxs oF WELLING- 
TON. 8vo, 20s 


XIII. 


MEMOIR OF ARY SCHEFFER. By Mrs. Grorn 
Second Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo, 8s. 6 


THE HAND: its Mechanisin and Vital Endowments, 


as evincing By Sir Cuartes Brit. Sixth Edition. Wood-. 
cuts. Post 8vo, 


xv. 
THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. Based on Modern 
Researches. By F. W. Farrag, late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, 
Author of “Eric,” &. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


XVI. 

PLATO'S DOCTRINE ON THE ROTATION OF 
THE EARTH, and Comment upon that By 
Gro. Grote. 8vo, 1s. 6d, 


XVII. 
ESSAYS. By Rev. J. J. Buunt, B.D., argaret 
Professor at 8yvo, 12s. 
XVIII. 
ON PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, with ial 


reference to Eton. By Sir Joun Cotertper, D.C.L. Second Editi 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


XIX. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS—OLIVER CROM- 

WELL, DANIEL DE FOE, SIR RICHARD STEELE, CHARLES 

CHURCHILL, SAMUEL FOOTE, By Jouy Forster. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Xx. 

LORD BYRON’S POETRY. New and complete 
Edition. Printed in a beautiful clear , with an engraving of 
Thorwaldsen’s Bust of the Poet. One Vol. Post 8yo, 6s, “ 

“A model of a book.”—WNotes and Queries, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


1. 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS: being an Account 
of Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Phenician Metropolis, and in 


other Adjacent Places. Conducted under the of Her 's Govern- 
ment. Dr. N. Davis, F.B.G.S. 8vo, with Thirty fine Steel, 
Chromo-lithographs, Aquatints, and Woodcuts, 21s, 


Il, 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
Tenth Thousand, Two Vols, Post 8vo, with all the Illustrations by Cruikshank 


and Leech, 15s, Also, Twenty-eighth ‘Thousand, in One Vol, with 


Frontispiece, 5s. 


m1. 
GEMS AND JEWELS: their History, Geography, 
Chemistry, and Ana, from the Earliest to the Present Time. By Mapams 
_ Author of “Memoirs of ” One Vol., with Illustrations, 


Iv. 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 
WORLD, FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. By Sir Epwarp 8. Creasy, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, Emeritus Professor of History at the University 
| ag ay Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Tenth Edition, 8vo, 


v. 
MISS AUSTEN’S WORKS. Five Vols. Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, handsomely bound, 16s. 


vi. 
BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. First and Second Series, Two Vols. Small with 


vir. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE 
HOUSE OF HANOVER. By Dr. Doran. New Edition, In Two Vols, with 
Tilustrations, 21s. 


vit. 
ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY of ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
First and Second Series. Two Vols, with Illustrations, 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL, AND THE 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By M.Gvizor. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


x. 
WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


I. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF VALENTINE DUVAL,. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
Il. TOWN AND FOREST. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Ill. THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. Small 8vo, 3s. 
IV. VILLAGE BELLES, Small 8vo, 3s, 


x1. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. By the Rev. Dr. 
Third Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


x1, 
MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
ioe pe Lamarring. One Vol., with Portrait of Nelson, Third 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE; with 


Selections from my Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. Mary Rossii 
Mitrorp. Third Crown 8vo, with Portrait of Miss 5s, 


xiv. 
LIFE OF THE REV. HENRY POLEHAMPTON, 


MRS. ELLIS’S WORKS. 


I. THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. Crown 870, gilt edges, 5s, 
Il. CHAPTERS ON WIVES, Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s, 


xvi, 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Sutrtey Brooks. §8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations by John Tenniel, 10s, 6d. 


xvII. 
ANDERSEN'S STORIES FROM THE SANDHILLS 
OF JUTLAND. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of “Wide, Wide 
World.” Library Edition, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s, Another Edition, 
in Rose-coloured Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE REAL AND THE BEAU IDEAL. By the 
Author of“ Visiting my Relations.” Small 8vo, 5s, 6d, 


xx. 
AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN 
OF 1854. By Isaac Hargs. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr, 
Norton Suaw. Small Svo, gilt edges, with a Map, 5s. 


THE SEASON TICKET. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


xXx. 
THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. By Mrs. Wass, 
Author of Naomi.” Small 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
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MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS FOR DECEMBER. 


THE NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 8vo, 21s., with numerous Engravings, 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. 


By the Rey. B.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Milton Abbas, Dorset. 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROLL.” 
Szgconp Eptrron.— Now ready, at all the Libraries, 10s. 6d, 


WHY PAUL. FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 


By the Author of “ Fsrrout.” 


THE WAR IN ITALY.—THE NEW WORK OF REAL LIFE IN NAPLES. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


Or, Recollections of the Neapolitans. 


THE NEW WORK OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d,, Illustrated, 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO CALCUTTA. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 


The Founder of the Quakers. 


THE HOME OF GENERAL GARIBALDI. 
In Post 8yo, 10s. 6d, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL GARIBALDI; 
Or, Travels from Rome to Lucerne. 


General Garibaldi’s Home. 


THE LIFE OF DR. WOLFF. 
Noricz.—The Second Volume immediately, 8vo, 18s, 


THE TRAVELS & ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF. 


THE WAR IN CHINA. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR WORK ON CHINESE LIFR AND CHARACTER, 
Now ready, at al! the Libraries, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. 


Work as Chinese Wie and charecter ever published, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


R. EMERSON’S NEW WORK, 
ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By Ratrir Watdo 


Emerson, Author of “ Essays,” “ resentative Men,” &c. &. Edition, 
Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, / {On the instant, 
Also, A CHEAP Is. 


*,* Both these Editions are p h the Author, 
NEW NOVEL. 
LAVINIA. the Author of “Doctor Antonio,” and 
“ Lorenzo Benoni.” Vols. Post 8vo. 


LEGEN DS FROM FAIRY LAND: with the Mouse. of 
ay TRILL; the CONDIGN PUNISHMENT of AUNT SPITE; 
the TURES of TUFLON, and the Story of OaP in 
t LL, LE of “The Wortiebank Diary,” “ 
&c. Feap. 8vo, with Eight fedealiene by Sanderson, price 3s. 6d. clot 


skaxeenn, HIS BIRTHPLACE AND ITS NEIGH- 
Grown vo, printed on to sued paper, aad bound in’ 
gilt edges, price 7s. 0d. : th 


This day is published, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
REV. DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
Minister of Inveresk. 
MEMORIALS OF THE Pa argemany EVENTS OF HIS TIME. 
In 8v0, with a Portrait, price 14s, 
“The Jupiter demigod was Dr. minister of com- 


sat more than once for of gods and men 
to clever old carle was he.” We 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW COLLECTED EDITION OF ADAMS'S ALLEGORIES. 


NOW READY, 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 
THE DISTANT HILLS. 
THE OLD MAN’S HOME. 
THE KING’S MESSENGERS. 
By the Rev. W. ADAMS, M.A. 


LATE FELLOW OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
With Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 
Elegantly printed in Crown 8vo, price 93. in cloth, or 14s. in plain morocco, 


An Edition in Small 4to, printed on toned paper, and illustrated by Copz, Horstxy, 
PaLMER, Foster, and Hicks, may also be had, price 21s. 


The Four Allegories are blished separately, in Small Svo, price 2s, 6d. each, 
Ealtions, pec ls,each, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


This day is published, price 2s, 6d, 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1861. 


With a Coloured Illustration (the Volunteer Movement) 
by John Leech, 


And numerous Woodcuts by John Leech and John Tenniel. 


Early in December, price Threepence ; stamped, Fourpence, 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1861. 


PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 


NEW WORK BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


THE SILVER CORD, 
A New Serial Story by SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
With Illustrations by Joun TENNIEL, 
Is CONTINUED WEEKLY IN 
“ONCE A WEEK.” 
A Number is published every Saturday, price Threepence, with numerous Tllustra- 
tions by Mrxuais, Krenz, H. K. Browne, and other 


eminent Artists. Also in Monthly Parts and Half- yearly Volumes. Vols. Land Il, 
are published, price 7s, 6d. each Vol. III, will be published in December. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Volume II. Containing 


the Numbers from JuLY to DECEMBER, 1860, with Twelve Illustrations and Powe 
and Diagrams. Medium 8vo, handsomely bound in embossed 
ice 78. 


*,* THE CORNHILL Mag No. JANUARY, 1861), will the 
commencement of a NEW STO: be continued throu rough’ Sixteen mbers, b 
W. M. THAC CKERAY ented, “THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP on his WAY 
THROUGH ne WORLD; showing who robbed him, who helped him, and who 


SCRIPTURE LANDS, IN CONNEXION WITH THEIR 


HISTORY ; to are added. from a JOURNAL thie te during 
Tour in 1856-57. eet the Rev. G. S. D yA: Author of * Economy 
of Heaven and Earth,” &c, Post an vith ap, price 10s, 6d. clot 


EGYPT IN ITS BIBLICAL RELATIONS AND MORAL 


. By the Rev. J. FOULKES Jonzs. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Just ready. 


TURKISH LIFE AND AND CHARACTER. By Watrzr 


Author of “ Life in Spain.” Two Vols, Post 8vo, price 218. cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


Edition, revised and » price 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HISTORY C OF fF ENGLAND 
containing Chapters on Religion, Government, Literat; ners, and 
Customs, By J.C. Curtis, B.A. 
“his most practi Morning Herat 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, price 1s. 
Feucarion IN INDIA: a Letter from the e Ex-Principal neipal of I of 


to h 
, and Inte ipal, na 
and other Hi’ 
of Herodotu 


aad 186, Fleet-street, 


versit; bolle 
ar;” Grise 


The 


This day is published, price 2s, 6d., Part XXIII. of 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 
Being the Fourth Division of the “ English Cyclopedia.” 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* Vols. I. to V. are complet, price 12s. each; Vol. VI. will be published next 
month ; and Vols, VII, and » completing the Work, in 1861, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


In Square 16mo, price 7s. 6d. gilt edges, 
JAPANESE FRAGMENTS. 


o Captain SHERARD OSBORN, R.N. 
This work is ilustrated with Faceimiles of Drawings parchased by the Author 


ihe cts y of ae Six of them have been reduced by the new pon proeess, and 
Sacol after the originals. The Wood Engraving, Twenty-two in number, are 
tely traced from the ae drawings. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE 10 steer, FLEBT STREET, EC, 
‘ow ready, in Demy §vo, price 
CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN. PLATO AND THE 


PHILOSOPHY, SET FORTH. By Dr, CACHERMAN, 
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Now ready, Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
SEAWN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHBALACH. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 


Orally Collected, with a Translation. 
By J. F. CAMPBELL. 


“ Mr, lished a collection of which 
1. of the century. It is the first 
be from a ny fair statement of the scientific value of ts 
requi some striking of the real of popular arouse Gaelic 
scholars from their a’ ney have been aroused, and here is the frnit in ina 
that is most admirably ¢ ted by the head of a family beloved and honoured int 
breezy western isles, wh produ book which will be eq 
nursery, in the room, and in the library.” »— Times, November 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


In December, uniform with “Scotland and the Middle Ages,” 


SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


By COSMO INNES, F.S.A. 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
In One Vol. 8vo. 


1, Cuvecn; rts OrGanisation, Parocntan Mowastic, 
2. 3. Famity History, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


NEW TALE BY MISS BREWSTER. 


In December, 


LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT; 
Or, Sunbeams in the Castle. 
By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
‘LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Early in December will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 
THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL} 


oR, 
Life in Iceland at the end of the Tenth Century. 
From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. * 


By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Number 84 of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Price Twopence, published this day, is commenced 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS: 


A NEW SERIAL STORY. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
To be continued from week to week until completed in August. 


Published also in reg: Parts and Half-Yearly Volumes, at ‘aiggerent 
Strand, W.C by Cuarwan and Pic 


On the 13th D December, price Fourpence, 
A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 
Being the Extra Number for Christmas. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


Cc. I. STEWART, 


11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 
Versions, &¢.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistic Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century; the standard English and Foreign Theologians to the 
present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 
Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil; 
anon and Civil Law, Ecclesiastical Polity, &¢.; Secular History 
Antiquities. 

Foreign Orders promptly executed. 
CATALOGUES I88UED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT 


Libraries purchased, exchanges made, valuation for legacy-duty, $e, 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Demy 18mo, 3s. 64, 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
A New Translation, 
By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF ELY, D.D. 


_ Crown Octavo, 12s 
A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
OF 8. MATTHEW, 
By H. GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 


Also, by the same, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
OF 8S. MARK. 


Intended for the English reader, and adapted for either domestic or private use, 


12mo, cloth, 5s, 
TWELVE SERMONS 


Preached on Various Occasions, at the Church of St. Mary, 
Greenwich. 
By the Rev. ROBERT MAIN, M.A. 


16mo, neatly bound in cloth, 
LUCRETIUS. 
Recognovit H. A. J. MUNRO, A.M. 


8vo, cloth, 

A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Second Edition, very much Enlarged, and Adapted for the Use of University Students. 
By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 

alition of the Latin been with the same 
object as the corresponding work on the Greek language. however, especiaily 
designed to serve as a convenient handbook for those Stadents who wish to acquire 
the tof n of the and With Anti-barbarus, 


with fal of the and with a variety of infor- 


cont of this 


Lately published, in 8vo, price 16s, 
A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Second Edition, very much enlarged, 
By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 

“T may here remark that the Greek Grammar of Dr, Donaldson has 8 
second and edition, and is so complete in all its parts, and so felicitous in its 
mentary on the Ephesians, 

' New and Cheaper Edition, the Fifth, price 7s. 6d. 
ARUNDINES CAMT: 


Sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori. 
Collegit atque ed. H. DRURY, A.M. 


cloth, 8s, 6d, 
BRUNNOW’S SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. 


PART 


Including the Chapters on Parallax, Refraction, Aberration, Precession. 
and Nutation. 


Translated by the Rev. B. MAIN, M.A., F.R.S. 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 6s, 6d. 
DR, LIVINGSTONE’S 
CAMBRIDGE LECTURES. 
With Prefetory Letter by the Rev. Professor Sedgwick. 
Edited by the Rev. W. MONK, M.A. 
This Edition con a New 


Expedition, Extracts from 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


| YRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Illustrations, engraved under the sul ord. F.S.A +) 
Feap. 4to, 218. (On ‘the inst, 


Moet EMBLEMS from J. CATS and R. FARLIE. 
mat Illustrations by J. F.S.A.; Text by by 


3. 
BUNYAN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Illustrations on Steel 


and Wood by C. BENNETT; Preface by the Rev. CHARLES 06.) 
4 
TENN TEL’S EDITION of MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Pages nine Woodcut Illustrations from Original Drawings, and Five Initial 
ian Design by T. SULMAN, Jun. (morocco by Hayday, 36s.)...... Feap. 4to, 21s, 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKE. With Thirteen Steel Plates 


CoRBOULD, MEADOWS, and STEPHANOFF 
= Crown 8v0, 15s. 


POETRY AND PICTURES ‘FROM THOMAS MOORE. 


Selections, copiously illustrated with on Wood (morocco og 42s.) 


MOORE’ IRISH MELODIES. With highly- 


finished Steel Plates, from Sis, 6d. 
Crown 2is, 


MOORE'S TRISH MELODIES. With th 161 Designs on Steel 


DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. (morocco by Hayday 
ad juper-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d, 


"THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. One, Vol.; 


People’s Edition, with Portrait (morocco, 21: 


MOORE’ 8S LIFE. Complete in One Volume, meres from 
the First Edition the on. Lord Joun M.P. People’s 
with Eight Portraits and Three Vignettes Crown 8yvo, 


MOORE'S TR: TRISH MELODIES, 3, complete with the M MUSIC. 


MOORE'S NATIONAL ATRS, fomplete with the M MUSIC. 


People’s Edition, 4to, 12s, 


"THOMSON SEASONS. ‘With Woodcut Illustrations by 


MEMBERS OF THE ETCHING CLUB (morocco by Hayday, %s.) Square Crown 8vo, 21s. 


GOLDSMITH'S POEMS. ‘With Woodcut Illustrations by 


F THE ETCHING CLUB (morocco by Hayday, %s.) Square Crown 8vo, 21s. 


BOWDLER'S FAN FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. Genuine Edition, 


One Vol. bre, 


LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON'S (L. E. L.) POETICAL 


WORKS. With Two Vignettes by B (morocco, 218.) ... Two Vols, 16mo, 108, 


ROBERT § SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Completed 


3 wi it ij 
ith Portrait and (morocco by Hayday, 42s. ove, Sis. 


AGNES STRICKLAND'S “LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND, Embellished with Portraits of every 
Eight Vols, Post 8vo, 00s. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 


the Accession of James II. by Mayday, Post 


LOzD, 2 MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
YS. People’s Edition Teo Vole. in, One, 18s.) 8. 


THE REV. SYDNEY | SMITH’ S WORKS, including his 
People’s Edition (calf by 


‘THE WIT and WISDOM of of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH: 


Crown 8vo, 78, 64, 


2 MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. One-Volume Edition, with Portrait (calf by 30s. 


LOBD, MA MACAULAY’S JAYS OF CIEN T ROME. 


SCHARF (morocco by 


LORD. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT OME; 


IVRY and ARMADA rere 
REEK HISTORY FROM THEMISTOCLES TO 
STORIES AND TALES BYT THE AUTHOR OF “AMY 


HERBERT.” Collective Edition, plete in Volgme, 
ine Vols. Crown 8v0, 30s, 


6d. | IVORS, or the ewo COUSINS... 88. 6d. 


KATHARINE ASHTOW............... $s. 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL ............ 5s. 0d. 
LANETON PARSONAGE............ 4s, 6d. 


THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. By 
8v0, 


BLAINE’S ENCY CLOPEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS. 
With above 600 Woodent Illustrations, ineluding 20 recently added from Designs by 


THE DEAD SHOT; or, Complete Guide: 


a Treatise on the Use of the Gun, ye MARKSMAN. With Six ical fg oy gl 
8vo, 


HOWITT’S VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES, OLD HALLS, BATTLE FIELDS, &. With Woodcut Illustrations. 
Two Vols. Square Crown 8vo, 25s. 


PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS: a Series of Excur- 
sions by Members of the Alpine pated by Bat, M.R.LA. Fourth 
Edition ; Maps, Coloured Illustrations, Woodeuts Square Crown 8v0, 21s. 

*,* The Traveller’s Edition of “ Peaks, + <a and Glaciers,” in 16mo, with Eight Swiss 
Excursion Maps, price 5s. 6d. 


‘THE LABORATORY OF. CHYMICAL WONDERS: 


PIESSE’s CHYMICAL, NATURAL, AND PHYSICAL 


MAGIC, for the Instruction and Entertainment of Juveniles during aa: ad 
Vacation. Second Edition; Illustrations Invisible portrait Feap. 8v 


Miss. 4 ACTON’S MODERN. COOKERY BOOK. Newly 
sed and enlarged Edition ; with 8 Plates of Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CALVERT'S WIF: WIFE'S MANUAL. Ornamented, ¢ &e., in the 
style of “Queen Elizabet (morogco, 223.) ......... 


Co NYBEARE and HOWSON'S 3 LIFE and EPISTLES 
of 8ST. PAUL. New Edition; Maps, Plates, W: » 

*,* The Original Li Edition of “Conybeare oa Howson’s St. Paul,” with more 
numerous Illustrations, ‘0 Vols. or £4 16s. bound in antique calf, 


K ONI LIFE OF LUTHER. Forty-eight Historical 
SUSANNAH_ WINKWORTH 


JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND 


represented New Edition; with numerous 
Etchings | Wouacut Illustrations Vols, Square Crown 8vo, 6d, 


MBS. . JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 


DERS, Se represented in Christian Art. ew Edition; with numerous 
Etchings Ww justrations ....... Square Crown 8vo, 283. 


S. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 


se represented in Christian Art. Second Edition; with 27 Etchings and 165 Wood- 
cut Dlustrations Square wn 8vo, 28s, 


AXIMS | AN D PRECEPTS OF then SAVIOUR. 
Illumina! the style of the Missals of by H. N. 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Tiluminated, &c., in the style 
Renaissan 308, 


of the Missals of the ice by H. N. HUMPHREYS ( 
Square Feap. 8vo, 21s. 


MIBACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR, Ailuminated, &c., in the 
Missals of HUMPHREYS. 

Square Feap. 8vo, 21s. 

SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF AKSPEARE. 


Iluminated, &c., in the style of the Books of the H.N. 


46. 
(RUIK SHANK’S LIFE OF SIR JO JOHN FALSTAFF. 


Illustrated in a Series of Twenty-four Original Etchings ............ Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


QOUTHEY’ S DOCTOR. Complete i in | One Volume; with 


Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and Square Crown 8vo, 21s, 


BEAUTIFUL NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. 


By ANDREW JAMEs SYMLN ‘ols. Crown 8vo, 21s, 


MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREA- 


SURY; or, Popular Ency Science (calf, 1p. 6d.) 
@. Feap. 8v0, 10s. 


‘cap. 


above 12,000 Memoirs and Brief Notices. New 
8v0, 108, 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY. OF J KNOWLEDGE AND 


MAUNDER'S | TREASURY. OF GEOGRAPHY, 


torical tical. New and thoroughly revised 


MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 


of every Nation. New Edition, revised throughout ; wi' 
INDEX (cu 12s. 6d.) 


MAUNDER'S Tk TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY ; 


Animated Nature. With 900 Woodcuts 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, Paternoster-row. 
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Studies pr Life, by Miss Mulock. 
Memorials of Admiral Gambier. 

Turner’s Residence in Polynesia. 

The House on the Moor, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Blunt’s Essays from The rterly. 
Forster’s Great Remonstrance, 1641. 
My Life, by Walter 


Autobi 

Alevand the Author of ‘ 
Wit and Wisdom of Sydney +e 
Memoir and Essays of W. C. Roscoe. 
MecClintock’s Vo of ‘ The Fox.’ 
Addresses by the Bishop of Oxford. 
Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope. 
Valentine Duval.—Old Leaves 
Wharton’s Wits and Beaux of Society. * 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China. 
Two Years in Switzerland, by Miss Bremer. 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. 
Odes of Horace, by Theodore Martin. 
Russell’s Diary in India. 
Ceylon, by Sir. J. Emerson Tennent. 
Family Pictures, by Miss Manning. 
Vestiges of Creation. A New Edition. 
Life on the Earth, by John Phillips. 
Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. 
Life and Letters of Schleiermacher. 
Krapf’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 
Right at Last, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Hist f H by W.F 

istory 
Kohl's Travels Hound Lake Su 
Andersen’s Sandhills of Jut 
Bennett’s Naturalist in Australasis, 


ight, 
phael, by R. J, Smith. 
Kennedy’s Memoir of John Morison. 
hk Men, b by W. Anderson. 
igh Places, by G. T. Lowth. 
Highland Tales. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Doran’s Lives of the Princes of Wales. 
Olmsted's Journey in the Back Country. 
Faraday’s Physical Forces. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Binney’s Church Life in Australia. 
Tho Eagle 8 yy Campaign in Morocco. 
est. Alfred Wills. 
in b A. 8. Farrar. 
Simeon’s Notes on Fishing. 
Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck. 
Atkinson’ s Travels in Amoor. 
Creasy's Decisive Battles. A New Edition. 
Two Years in Burmah, by H. Go + 
The Horse and His Rides, Telionus Sir F. B. Head, 
Tudor’s Lectures on the Decal: 
House, by Whyte Melville. 
Wynter’ 's Curiosities of Civilization. 
Cairn’s Memoir of Dr. John Brown. 
The Lebanon, by David Urquhart. 
The Dew Drop and the Mist. 
Hamilton’s Memoir of James Wilson. 
Vaughan’ 8 English Revolutions. 
A Life for a Life-——The Lighthouse. 
Sanford’s Historical Studies. 
Species not Transmutable, by C. R. Brees. 
Ballyblunder, an Irish Story. 
Ellicott’s by Miss Yonge 
Hopes and Fears, iss 
Gone’ 's Romance Natural 
Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 
Burton’s Travels in Central Africa, 
Trench’s Sermons in Westminster, 
Texts for Talkers, by Frank Fowler. 
Scripture Lands, by G. 8. Drew. 
Forster’s Biographical 


Essays, New Eéition, 


Hessey’s Bampton Lectures. 

Farrar’s Origin of nee. 

All Round the Wrekin, _— White. 
Over the Cliffs, by Mrs. 

Poems, by the Author of J os "Halifax.’ 
Wortabot’s Religions of Syria. 
Schimmelpenninck’s Sacred M 

The Wortlebank Diary, by Hola 
Aylmer’s Cruise in the Pacific. 
Robertson on the Corinthians. 

The Mill on the Floss——Money. 
Tyndall's Glaciers of the Alps. 

Brown’s Sermons on the Divine Life. 


Our Sone, Miss Mulock. 

tephens’s esiastical ew Edition. 

Faithful for Ever.——St. Stephen's. 

Odd People, by Captain Mayne Reid. 

Shaw’s ion in Bo 


h’s Residence in America. 


From I Ha ime to H 

Life of Martin 

Weld’s My gts in the ds. 
Herbert Cha y Sir A. H. Elton. 


Filppe 8 Arrest of 

trozzi, A 

Life and Times Paloario. 

ites Wind and Tide, by Holme Lee. 
of England. 


A. H. 
lifes Peel, 
The Tin Box.—Town and Forest. 
The Hunting Grounds of the Old World. 
Chapters on Wives, by Mrs. . 
Jeatfreson’s Book about Doctors. 


Abe Ramble in the 
The Man of the People, by W. Howitt. 
a Cleegyman ’s Wife, 

rd Dundo: s Autobiography. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 
Elkerton Rectory.——Chileote Park. 

uck le 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 
Darwin on the Origin of S: 
Drummond's Speeches in 
Guizot’s Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Twelve Years’ Residence in China. 
The Minister’s Wooing, by Mrs. Stowe. 
Arthur’s Italy in Transition. 
Langley’ Residence i 
Gosse’s Even: at icroscope. 
Robertson’s peo and Addresses. 
Trollope’s Decade of Italian Women. 
Mansel’s Limits o' igious Thought. 
Hervey’s Rhetoric of Conversation, 
Memorials of Thomas Hood. 
Osborn’s Cruise in J. Waters. 
McCausland’s Ji em and Rome. 
The Semi-Attached Couple. 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 
Essa) David Masson. 
Reminiscences of Assheton Smith. 
The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins, 
Warter’s Sea Board and the Down. 
Hoare’s Veracity of the Book of Genesis. 
Whately’s Parish Pastor. 
ger from the German of Tieck. 


by Samuel Lyde, 
Self Help, by Samuel Smiles. 


Palleske’s Life of Schiller. 
Sketches in Spain, by A. C. Andros, 
Jowett on the Thessalonians. 


Guthrie’ in in Ezekiel. 


The story the Manor.——Adam Bede. 
ours with the 


Wiles 8 French Invasion of Russia. 
Bowring’s Philippine Islands. 
The Queen of Hearts, by Wilkie Collins. 
Redding’s Reminiscences of Campbell. 
The Two Sicilies, by Julia Ka 
Grandmother’s Maser. —Julian 
Marshman’s Life of Carey. 
Richardson's Travels in Morocco. 
A Tale of Two Cities ——Say and Seal. 
White’s History of France. 
Shakespear’s Wild Sports in India. 
Through Norway with a 
Antonina, by Wilkie Collins. 4 New Edition. 
Secretan’s Life of Robert Nelson. 
Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist. 
The Nut-Brown Maids.——Seven Years. 
and at Home, 
— an's Hol inglan 
Clergyman’s by P. Beaton. 
Von Tempsky’s Travels 
Peden, 
Thrupp’s In 
Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 
English Ladies in the 17th Century. 
Every Man his Own Trumpeter. 
Vaughan on the Liturgy. 
Froude’s History of England. 
Our English Home ot Inventions. 
Bell on the Hand. A New Edition. 
's National Sermons. 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
Mademoiselle Mori. 
Rawlinson’ ow Lectures. 
Stapleton’s Life of Canning. 
Miss Nightingale’s Notes on Ni 
The the T = 
Ferrier’s History of the Afghans. 
Burke's Vicissitudes of Families. 
Massey’s History of England. 
Sea Anemones, by P. - Gosse. 


Schimmel penninck’s of Beauty. 
Twenty Years in the Church. 

Blunt’s Early Christian Church. 

The Day of Small Thi 

Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. 

Hunt's 4 New Eidition. 


Wat will He 44 with 
Fraser’s Letters from the Peninsula. 
Hazlitt’s of Venice. 
Leonore Little Countess. 
Round the Soft, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Pardoe’s Episodes of French 
Whiteside’s Italy. A New Edition. 

est Indies, by Anthon 
Thornbury’s Life ia Spain. 
Froebel’s Travels in Central America. 
The Ladies of Bever Hollow.——Extremes. 
Livingstone’s Researches in Africa. 
Stanley on the Corinthians. 
Robinson’s Later Biblical Researches. 
A Little Tour in Ireland. 
Embassy to China, by Baron Gros. 
Barth’s Travels in Africa. 
Fairholt’s Costume in England. 


Legends from Fairy Land. 7 By Holme Lee. 


The best Works of the leading Publishers are added in large numbers on the day of publication. 
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FRASER’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 
CONTAINS: 


CONCERNING SCREWS: “BEING THOUGHTS ON THE 
PRACTICAL SERVICE OF JMPERFECT MEANS. A 
Consolatory Essay. By A. K. H. B. 


GRYLL GRANGE. By the Author of “Headlong Hall.” Conclusion. 


_ MR. RUSKIN AT THR SEASIDE: a Vacation Medley. By | 
‘SHIRLEY. 


IDA CONWAY: a Tale. By J.M,C, Chapters VI. to IX. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CEYLON: ITS FORESTS AND ITS | 
PEARL FISHERY. 


ON MODERN COMPETITION. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. | 
IN MEMORIAM. 

CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 
INDEX. 


The January Number will contain the First Part of a New Tale by the 
Author of “ Digby Grand,” §. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF 
OUR LORD: being the Hulsean Lectures deli before _ the 
of Cambridge in 1859, By Cnantrs J. B.D. 


SYNONYMS OF THE By 


the Draw oy Westminster. The Fifth 


THE PARISH PASTOR. WHATELY, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Demy 12mo, 6s, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By the or Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. By E. Haroup Browns, M.A., Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge Canon of Exeter. The Fifth 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. THE 
of the Human Mind. By Buty, Exastiner in 
hy and Logie in the University of ‘Landon; Professor of 

niversity of Aberdeen. Octavo, 15s 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
By D.D., F.RS., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The Third Edition, with Additions. Three Volumes, 24s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM: being the 


Second Part of a Third Edition of “The Philosophy of the — 
Sciences.” With Large Additions, 7s. ‘ 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being the 


ESSAYS AND “REVIEWS 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD. By F. Tempte, D.D., 
-. Head Master of Rugby School; Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, 
2, BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL RESRARCHES. By Rowzaxp Wit- 
t1aMs, D.D., Vice-Principal, St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
3. ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Bapen Powstt, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of 
Oxford. 


4, SEANCES HISTORIQUES DE GENEVE.—THE N at. 
CHURCH. By H. B. Witson, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton. 


6. ON THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. By C. W. Goonwrn, M.A. 


6. TENDENCIES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 
1688—1750. By Marx Partison, B.D. 


7. ON THE INTERPRETION OF SCRIPTURE. By Bensamix 
Jowert, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. 


The Third 6a. 
HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes feo the Life of a 


By the Author of The Heir Rede 


olumes, 


WEARING THE WILLOW;; or, Bride Fielding. 
A Tale of Ireland and of Scotland Sixty Yours Ago, By the Author of 
The Nut-Brown Maids. Post Octavo, 


FAITHFUL FOR EVER. By Coventry Patmore. 
Foolscap Octavo, 6s, 


MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern Rome. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. One Volume, 6s. 


BALLYBLUNDER: an Irish Story. Post 
Octavo, 6s. 


SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of 
Guy Livingstone. Second and Cheaper Edition. 


HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS. By Rosert 
Atrrep Vaveuan, B.A, Second Edition. Two Volumes, 12s. 


MANUAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC 
ANATOMY. By AtseRr ER, Professor of Anatomy and 
the University Wiirzburg. With 249 Illustrations, 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN. By R. B, Topp, MD., F.R.8.; and W. 
Bowmays, F.R.8. Two Volumes, with Tilustrations, £2. 


DIPHTHERIA: its His 
E. Hraptam Greengow, M.D., 
cians, Octavo, 7s, 6d, 


and Treatment. B 
of the Royal College of Phys 


First Part of Third Edition of “The Philosphy of the Inductive ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. WILLIAM ALLEN 


Sciences.” Volumes, with 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISCOVERY, 
Chapters Historical aud Critical; being the Third and Concluding Pari 


of a Third Edition of “The Philosoph of the Inductive Sciences,” | 
One Volume, 9s. 


ON the CLASSIFICATION and GEOGRAPHICAL 
PISTRIBUTION of MAMMALIA; on the GORILLA: on the 
EXTINCTION and TRANSMUTATION of SPECIES. By Ricnarp 
Owny, F.R.S. Octavo, 5s 


ON THE METHODS OF OBSERVATION AND 
REASONING IN POLITICS, the Right Hon. Sir G. Corner. 
watt Lewis, Bart., M.P. Two Volumes, Octavo, 28s. 


THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; with English 


Introduction, Translation, and Notes, Tow as M.A. 
The Second Edition, revised, Octavo, 15s | 


M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’ 
Complete in in Three Parts, with numerous Illustrations. Os. 6d. 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 
of PHYSIC. By Taomas Watson, M.D., Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Fourth Edition, revised. Two V mes. Octavo, 34s. 


THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
J. Assistant-Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Anatomy 
at, Guy’ ; and Surgeon to the Tui for Children. 
Octavo, en Lithographs and Forty-three Woodcuts, és. 


ON THE DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY: their 


Diagnosis, and Treatment, By (izorar Jonyson, M.D., 
Phyneey to King’s College Hospital. Octavo, with Illustrations, 14s. 


ON EPIDEMIC DIARRH(EA AND CHOLERA: 


their Pathology and Treatment. With a Record ot Cases. By Dr. 
GrorGre Jounson, Crown Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
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